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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———. 


\HE week throughout the United Kingdom has been one 
of gloom and suffering, but not of anything that the 
nation has cause to be ashamed of, or which was in any sense 
unworthy. The only complaint that can be justly made as 
to the way in which the news of General Buller’s failure to 
cross the Tugela—described by us below—was received is 
that it was taken a little too hard, and that our people were 
inclined to magnify the event, and to behave rather as if they 
were face to face with a great crisis, than merely in the 
presence of a most keen disappointment. The country 
behaved as we are certain it would behave if it received a 
really staggering blow, and this fortitude was real and not in 
the slightest sense theatrical. Still, those who gauged the 
situation accurately and saw it in its true proportions could 
not help comparing the national attitude to that of a fond 
mother who w7// show all her pluck and anxious courage when 
her son has had a spill in the hunting field, but is by no 
means in any real peril. We know that she would show no less 
brave a heart if her son were actually at death’s door, and that 
there is nothing sham about her set lips and determined gaze, 
but yet we cannot help grumbling a little at her demeanour 
being too heroic and at her taking things too much to heart. 





As we write on Friday there is very little to chronicle 
about the military situation. As far as is yet known, there 
isno change in the state of things at the Tugela. General 
Baller is facing the Boers, and doubtless watching closely 
for an opportunity for another attack; but it is not likely 
that this will be given him till he can get up more reinforce- 
ments and is able to threaten the enemy in front while also 
making a strong attack on the Boer flank. That he will 
be able to wait seems now pretty clear, for the last news from 
Ladysmith is that the garrison have plenty of food and 
ammunition, and can hold out for a considerable period. If 
this is so, then General Balier need not hurry, and hurry is 
the only condition unfavourable to us. If we can afford to 
wait, the military situation is certain to turn in our favour. 


Conditions similar to those just described prevail at the 
Modder. There Lord Methuen is face to face with a large 
force of the enemy who are strongly entrenched, and the two 
armies are glaring at each other across the earthworks. To 
assault the Boer entrenchments with our numerically inferior 
force would risk great loss of life. Therefore Lord Methuen 
if possible, must also wait, and it is to be hoped that he may 
be able to do so, for he appears to have plenty of food, and 
Kimberley, like most besieged towns, can probably, at a pinch, 
hold out a month longer than any one at first thought likely. 
Lord Methuen’s chief danger is, of course, his communi- 
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cations. These are always in peril of being cut. But even 
if they are cut he can fight his way back to Orange 
River. From Generals Gatacre and French the news is 
scanty, but they seem able to hold their own, and General 
French is evidently in a position to worry the Boers a good 
deal. On the whole, the situation is not nearly so bad as it 
looked at the beginning of the week. The chief difficulty at 
the moment is to decide where the first batches of rein- 
forcements shall be sent,—i.ec., whether to Natal or to the 
Modder. That, of course, can only be decided on the spot, 
but we hope that it willbe Natal. In any case, they must not 
be frittered away between two or three places, 


The following is a summary of the main facts connected 
with our reverse in Natal. On Friday, December 15th, in the 
early morning, General Buller moved out of his camp at 
Chieveley to attempt the crossing of the Tugela River at 
Colenso. After eight hours’ fighting, he failed to drive the 
enemy out of their strong positions, and though some of his 
troops actually crossed, he had ultimately to retire with the loss 
of eleven guns, ten of which were abandoned and one destroyed 
by shell-fire, and with over a thousand casualties in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. The guns were lost owing to their 
being brought too near the course of the river, where a large 
number of Boer marksmen lay concealed. As yet the 
accounts of the battle are too meagre to allow of any detailed 
description, but its chief feature is clear enough. We could 
only cross the Tugela at the Colenso fords by means of a 
frontal attack, and the Boers, as it proved, were too strongly 
posted, tap numerons, and too well provided with cannon to 
allow of a frontal attack succeeding. No doubt General Buller’s 
failure to force the passage of the river is a disagreeable 
incident, but to speak of it as a great disaster is a most gross 
exaggera Neither in its losses, in the results that have 
followed it, nor in its effects on the morale of the men can the 
battle be regarded as a disaster. That is a word which could 
only be properly applied if we had tried hard day after day 
for a week to get across, and had been obliged finally to with- 
draw with our forces broken and demoralised by their repeated 
failures. 


In spite of the somewhat alarmist way in which the news 
was conveyed to the nation, there was not the slightest 
sign of panic. The one idea was to go on at all costs and 
carry the thing through, and if anxiety was shown, it was 
only as regards the best means of securing success. It is alsoa 
pleasure to record tha‘ there was no unfair or harsh criticism 
of the generals. But though we agree that the generals have 
done well enough, and will not be blamed by us either for 
their strategy or their tactics, we have ventured to put on 
record elsewhere a protest against their telegraphic style, 
We must add that there was something quite admirable in 
the way in which the public generally met the few suggestions 
that have been made that it may turn out after all impossible 
to beat the Boers, owing to the difficulties of the ground. It 
reminds one of the old Indian story of the subaltern who was 
ordered to take a gun up to the top of an apparently in- 
accessible hill. After several ineffectual attempts, he re- 
turned to his superior officer and reported the feat to be 
impossible. “Impossible, Sir,” was the reply, “ impossible ?— 
why I’ve got the order for it in my pocket.” The subaltern 
went back and succeeded. “Impossible? why the order’s 
been given to do it,” is the feeling of the nation when it is 
told that it may prove impossible to drive the Boers out of 
Natal. 


The Government met the situation created by the news of 
General Buller’s failure to force the passage of the Tugela 
in the best possible spirit. They at once determined to 
organise another army, and to despatch it to South Africa with- 
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out delay. Briefly, they decided to do the following :—(1) To 
call out the remainder of the Reserves; (2) to send out the 
Seventh Division, now being mobilised, as well as more 
artillery, including a howitzer brigade; (3) to authorise the 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa to raise as many local 
mounted troops as he thinks fit; (4) to allow twelve bat- 
talions of Militia to volunteer for service abroad, and to em- 
body twelve more for service at home; (5) to form out of 
volunteers from the Yeomanry a strong mounted body for 
service in the field; (6) to select from among Volunteers 
offering their services enough men to add a company to every 
regular battalion now in the field; (7) to accept as far 
as possible the patriotic offers of help made from the 
Colonies, especially as regards mounted contingents; (8) to 
send out Lord Roberts to take supreme command, with Lord 
Kitchener as Chief of the Staff,—the object being, not, of 
course, to supersede Sir Redvers Buller, but to leave him to 
work out the Natal campaign unimpeded by the need of 
having to superintend other campaigns. 


That is all excellent, and will give us another fifty thousand 
men in South Africa, but we wish the Government had done 
three things more—z.e., given the order (1) to mobilise the Navy; 
(2) to form a special Territorial Army at once of one hundred 
thousand men who have already seen service; (3) to buy artillery 
of all descriptions from private English or American, or 
even foreign, firms. We have dealt with the matter else- 
where, but will only say here that we do not lay sach great 
stress upon mobilising the Navy and preparing a Territorial! 
Army of trained men because we are in any fear of in- 
vasion, but because we want to give foreign Governments a 
good excuse for not attempting to iterfere with us. Itis 
the peoples, not the Governments, who suggest action of that 
kind, and urge their rulers to seize on this splendid oppor- 
tunity. Now, if foreign Governments can point to a mobilised 
Fleet and a country bristling with troops, they will have an 
excellent reason for damping their Chauvinists’ ardour. In a 
word, one may be able to resist burglars perfectly, but when 
they are active one doves not tempt them to try by unlocked 
doors. 


The response made by the Volunteers and Yeomanry has 
been magnificent,—there is noother word for it. At present 
it is impossible to give any exact figures, but applications 
are pouring in from all sides, and the Volunteers may well 
feel proud of their persistence in keeping up the force in 
spite of all the snubs and cold water they have received for 
the last forty years. A remarkable feature of the movement is 
the action taken by the City of London, which is equipping 
a special regiment, and itself arranging, not only for the 
equipment, but the transport of the force. We hope that 
other cities and counties will follow suit, and also that some 
of our very rich men may individually undertake the equip- 
ment and transport of a regiment. 


The reappearance of M. Paul Dérouléde—he kad been dis- 
abled by lumbago—before the High Court on Wednesday led 
to another scene. M. Dérouléde’s application that M. Marcel- 
Habert should be included in the trial having been opposed 
by the Procureur-Géneéral as a piece of mere obstruction, he 
deliberately charged the High Court with servile submission 
to the Government, and though warned by the President, 
went on to describe it as a “High Court of injustice and 
infamy,” retorting to the Procureur-Général’s protests with 
“TI despise you and spit in your face,” addressing the 
Senators as “ bandits and wretches,” and declaring that all 
he was saying applied to the President of the Republic as 
well. As a result of this explosion, M. Dérouléde was 
immediately sentenced by the Court—the votes being 197 
to 4, with 23 neutral—to two years’ imprisonment for con- 
tempt of court. The satisfaction inspired by this prompt 
punishment of M. Dérouléde’s ontrageous behaviour is 
modified by the fact that he is undeniably a brave man 
and quite a considerable poet. But the poet is as much out 
of place as the priest in politics, or even more so when he is 
a French « oet. 





In the “».*e of Saturday last the Berlin correspondent 
givesane -. . speech in favour of the Navy Bill made 
by the Ger..* Minister of the Interior which is not a 





ane seu 
little significant. He urged that the commercial Policy of 


America and England necessitated an increase in the German 
Fleet. America, he declared, in spite of the favourable 
treatment she receives from Germany in the matter of 
tariffs, had raised her duties in a manner which wag in 
some cases positively prohibitive, and had carried ont this 
increase of tariffs in a manner particularly burdensome for 
German industry. ‘ England had denounced her treaty with 
Germany, which rendered it impossible for preferential duties 
to be imposed in the British Colonies against the German 
Empire. It was necessary to take account of the possibility 
that attempts would be made to exclude German goods from 
the United States and the British Colonial Empire.” This 
would only leave a small portion of the civilised and half. 
civilised world open to German exports. It was the desire of 
Germany eventually to be able to assert herself in the 
remaining portions of the world with forces equal to those 
of England or America. “That wish,” added Count 
Posadowsky, “is, I believe, justified.” 


This letting of the cat out of the bag is not very 
judicious, but we are convinced that the desire to 
speak on equal terms with America in regard to un 
appropriated places is the main cause of the demand 
for a great Fleet. At the close of the war with Spain, 
Germany imagined that diplomatic pressure would be enough 
to make the United States throw her an island or two, The 
Americans, however, proved like flint, and, in spite of the petty 
worrying inflicted by the German Fleet on the Philippine 
coast, would yield nothing. Bat, retlected the Germans, ‘if 
we had possessed a bigger Fleet they could not have been so 
selfish, and must have yielded us some of their islands, 
Betore, then, the next dying uation breaks up, let us have 
plenty of ships.’ From the German point of view, one must 
confess that this is sound business enough. Suppose Brazil 
to break up, the Germans would naturally claim the Rio 
Grande do Sul, which is balf-German already, but such a 
claim could only be made good by a great Navy, for it 
involves an absolute negation of the Monroe doctrine. 


On Saturday last Mr. Asquith made an excellent speech to 
the Tyneside Liberal Association at Wilmington Quay,—a 
speech which showed as much good sense as patriotism. He 
insisted, and, as we believe, quite truly, that while there were 
plenty of differences in the Liberal party as to the way in 
which the Government had acted in the ante bellum period, 
there was no divergence now the war had begun. After 
deprecating not only attacks upon our generals, but also on 
the Cape Ministry, and asking whether it was wise for 
“ responsible persons to go about whistling for alliances,” he 
went on to deal with the present situation, and to make a 
most useful appeal for a sense of proportion. Any student 
of history must know that the exaggeration of our reverses 
had been grotesque. We must, in fact, remember that we 
were putting our battles under the microscope. If we 
failed now it would be the end of the British Empire; but 
we were not going to fail, though to prevent failure great 
sacrifices might be necessary. 


Mr. Asquith ended by expressing the hope that when 
the tide turned we should remember that our object 
was not racial ascendency, but an equitable modus vivends 
between the two peoples. We do not ourselves think that 
there is the least fear of this being forgotten by the 
Government, but the principle is so sound that it cannot be 
repeated too often. The Boers will be placed within the 
Ewpire, bat once there they must ultimately be as free as any 
white men within the Empire. Mr. Asquith’s views upon 
“Home-rule all round” have made us hitherto somewhat in- 
clined to distrust his statesmanship, but this speech shows 
that be possesses the qualities which above all others @ 
country desires in its rulers,—steadfastness combined with 
liberality and moderation of view, and a nature imbued with 
the determination to make any sacrifice to preserve the 
honour of the nation. We donot mean, of course, to suggest 
that Mr, Asquith is singular in his patriotism. The rest of 
bis colleagues are, we are certain, just as patriotic. He does, 
however, show a special strength and grasp of the situation 
which marks him out as a man apt for great affaire and fit 
to rule. 
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The degree of honorary LL.D. was conferred on Mr. 
Chamberlain in the Examination Hall of Trinity College, 
Dublin, on Monday. Dr. Tyrrell, the Public Orator, in 
introducing Mr. Chamberlain in the customary Latin speech, 
dwelt with much felicity of phrase on his early distinction in 
nunicipal politics, his zeal for higher education, his ability as 
a speaker, his patriotism, and his “ mira fortitudo et secura 
constantia.” On leaving the Hall, Mr. Chamberlain yielded 
tothe demand of the undergraduates for a speech, in which, 
after a dignified defence of his decision to fulfil his engage- 
ment in Dublin, and a feeling reference to Lord Roberts, he 
begged them, in the interests of patience and toleration, to 
reflect that it is conceivably possible that a man may differ 
from you in political opinion, and yet not be hopelessly 
depraved. In the evening Mr. Chamberlain dined with the 
Provost and Fellows, and in replying to the toast of the 
evening, repudiated the insinuation that his visit had any 
occult political design. Speaking of the sacrifices made by 
a public man, he said: “A public man must be clothed in 
more than triple brass if he is able to remain unmoved in the 
face of attacks, not only against his public life, but against 
his private honour and his private character.” He would say 
nothing about the causes or even'the justice of the war, but 
preferred to point to the equal gallantry displayed by the 
Irish, English, and Scotch in maintaining the hononr of the 


flag. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Dublin was bitterly resented 
by the extreme Nationalists, but the “intensely hot 
reception ” prepared for him ended in fiasco. A meeting of 
protest organised by the Irish Transvaal Committee was 
very properly proclaimed by the authorities as inciting to 
sedition, and the efforts of the Socialist-Republican party to 
defy the probibition only resulted in their being slowly and 
ignominiously moved on. The Transvaal flag was captured 
by an inspector, and the Amazon whom the authorities have 
very wisely refrained from making a martyr of, found that 
none of the windows of the Celtic Literary Society’s rooms 
would open wide enough to let her address the mob. A few 
stones were thrown and afew batons were used before the 
demonstration melted away. At a small meeting held at 
the Transvaal Committee’s rooms violent speeches in abuse 
of Mr. Chamberlain and in praise of the Boers were made 
by Mr. Davitt, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, 
and Miss Maud Gonne. In the course of this lady’s speech 
ber remark that Mr. Chamberlain was at the Viceregal 
Lodge elicited the comment, “There was a man shot there 
before.’ The chairman protested, and Miss Gonne added 
that while it was their duty to hate Mr. Chamberlain, no man 
should lay a hand on him, because evidently he was singled 
out by destiny to bring about the ruin and destruction of a 
blood-stained Empire. The episode forms perhaps the last 
scene in the distressful comedy of the “ union of hearts.” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman addressed a meeting con- 
vened by the Aberdeen Liberal Association at great length 
on Tuesday evening. After censuring “certain news- 
papers which had misled the people of this country,” the 
speaker deprecated alike despondency and the tendency 
to criticise our generals in the field. But he refused to 
accept the doctrine that criticism of the Executive must 
now cease, and positively declared that the Liberal party 
accepted no responsibility for the war, nor had ever 
acquiesced in the policy or proceedings whick led toit. Mr. 
Chamberlain, he went on, was mainly answerable for the 
war, which he had entered with the caur léger of an Emile 
Ollivier, and the Government ought to have framed their 
military preparations on a,scale proportionate to the resources 
of their opponents. We hope we shali not be accused of 
misrepresenting Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman when we 
say that he seemed to contend that under no circumstances 
could Mr. Chamberlain be entitled to any credit. If things 
went ill, it was his fault; if otherwise, it would be due to the 
wisdom of his colleagues and the fortitude of the country. 





The Zimes of Thursday gives interesting particulars as to 
the despatch of further troops from Australia and Canada, 
In the Legislative Assembly at Brisbane the Motion autho- 
rising the Government of Queensland to co-operate with the 





other Colonies in despatching an additional Australian force 
was proposed by the Premier, seconded by the leader of the 
Labour Opposition, and passed unanimously, New South 
Wales will altogether provide seven hundred men for service ix 
South Africa, and a battery of artillery will leave Sydney orn 
the 27th; New Zealand has decided to supplement the con. 
tingent which has already distinguished itself under fire. 
and lastly, Canada’s second contingent, consisting of three 
squadrons of Mounted Rifles, three batteries of field artillery 
with a total of one thousand and forty-four men and nin, 
hundred and twenty-nine horses, is expected to leave Halifax 
about the middle of January. In this context we may note 
the fine speech made by Mr. J. S. Willison, the editor of the 
Toronto Globe, on December 8th, in which he declared that 
even if Canada were an independent nation it would still be 
come her well to stand by the British Empire in her righteout 
struggle for the vindication of her sovereignty. 





Louise Masset, a daily governess in the North-East o' 
London, was sentenced to death on Monday for the 
murder of her illegitimate child, a boy three and 2 
half years old. The prisoner, who had made and kepi 
an appointment to meet a young Frenchman at Brighto1 
on the day after that on which the child’s body was 
discovered in the lavatory at Dalston Junction, had re- 
moved the child from the keeping of a woman at Tottenham 
on the morning of October 27th and was seen in company 
with the child as late as 3 p.m. at London Bridge Station, 
where she reappeared alone at 7. According to her own account 
she had in the interim disposed of the child, along with £12, 
to two women from Chelsea who were opening a baby farm. 
At 6.30 the dead body of the child, who had apparently been 
stunned by a brick and suffocated, was discovered at Dalston 
and a parcel containing its clothes was found at Brighton, 
where the mother arrived at 9.45. The two women have never 
been found, and the chain of circumstantial evidence against 
the prisoner was strengthened by her false story as to the 
time of her journey to Brighton. No motive for the murder 
can be assigned beyond the desire to rid herself of an en- 
cumbrance, but the callousness displayed by the prisoner in 
the interval between the commission of the crime and the 
identification of the body would seem to show that such a 
motive would be adequate in such a nature, 


The French Royalists are showing symptoms of being as 
fissiparous as the Irish Nationalists. This week there has 
been a very pretty quarrel between the Duke of Orleans and 
his cousin Prince Henry, who now apparently aspires to fill 
the traditional role of his family,—that of usurper of the 
pretensions of the head of his house. The origin of the 
quarrel is curious, and shows that in the best Royalist 
circles you must not if you have the taint of Semitism even 
presume to blacken other Semites M. Meyer, the editor of 
the Gaulots, though alleged to be of Jewish descent, isa most 
zealous and strident Anti-Semite. For this he has been 
strongly attacked by the Figaro, which has distinguished 
jtself by its sane and plucky attitude in regard to the 
Dreyfus case. In order to help this Royalist and Anti-Semite 
editor, the Duc de Luynes—a Royalist of importance—wrote 
a letter of sympathy to M. Meyer. One would have imagined 
that the Duke of Orleans would have left such an incident alone, 
especially considering his own views. Instead he has written a 
vulgar and foolish letter in which, according to the Times, 
M. Meyer is referred to as ‘‘an unclean Jew,” and his attitude 
towards the affazre is described as a mere matter of business, 
“worthy of bis race.” But the matter does not end here. Prince 
Henry thought he might get something out of so promising a 
row, and has accordingly intervened on the side of M. Meyer, 
with the result that the Royalist party is more than ever dis- 
considered, confused, and discredited,—and, what is more, 
is made supremely ridiculous. The Duke of Orleans has 
apparently to learn that good manners, dignity, and restraint 
of language, though desirable in all men, are imperative in 
those who claim and hope to mount a throne. A bad- 
mannered Royalty is quite unendaurable, and in effect will 
not be endured. 





Bank Rate, 6 cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 984. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


= 
THE NATION AND THE WAR. 


T must be allowed that on the whole the nation re- 
ceived the news of General Buller’s failure to cross 
the Tugela at his first attempt in an admirable spirit. 
There was no outburst of anger against any one, no 
attempt to make a scapegoat, no outcry about our being 
fouls to put our hands into a hornets’ nest. Everywhere 
the one impulse was to see the thing through to the end, 
cost what it might. There was not even for a moment 
apy symptom of despair. The instant question was: 
“‘ How can we best repair the damage and make a better 
start on new lines?” But though there was so much 
pluck and high resolve shown, there was a distinct note 
of foreboding and anxiety in the national feeling. As a 
lady said in the hearing of the present writer, “ The situa- 
tion is much too serious for despair.” It was indeed 
pretty generally evident that people believed that we were 
already ina very tight place, and that we must meet it as 
our forefathers met the news of the Mutiny at the 
Nore, or of the battle of Austerlitz. Now, though 
from many points of view it was excellent to see 
the nation’s difficulties met in a spirit at once so 
serious and so determined, we cannot but agree 
with our correspondent, Mr. Yerburgh, in thinking that 
there has been a good deal of exaggeration and over- 
emphasis abroad during the past week. As he suggests, 
if we use such heroic language over a series of 
checks in our war with the Boers, which, if trouble- 
some, are, after all, only on a very small scale, what 
should we do if we were obliged to face a great European 
army in the field? If that were to happen, and if we 
were to have reverses by land and sea, we should 
‘ndeed have a right to regard the situation as one of 
great seriousness. As it is, there is nothing yet, and 
there is not likely to be anything in the course 
of events in South Africa, which could possibly justify 
the feeling of dismay, coupled, we admit, with absolute 
determination, with which the news of the Tugela was 
received last Saturday. There was plenty of ground for 
new activity on the largest and widest scale, and for 
vigilance as keen as if we were actually in the middle of a 
great crisis ; for the only way to prevent a great crisis is 
to prepare against it before it is even in sight. There was 
no good cause for talking as if we had actually got our 
backs to the wall. 


But thoagh we think the public took the unsuccessful 
action at the Tugela a great deal too hard, and jumped at 
once to the conclusion that we were in for a national 
crisis, we are bound to admit that they had some excuse 


for their alarmist views. As we have said elsewhere, we do | 
, Methuen’s force will be penned in and starved out at the 


not wish for a moment to find fault with the actions of 
our generals in the field, but we do think that it is 
perfectly fair to describe them as very good fighters, but 
very bad users of the telegraph. Naturally we do not 
want them to send false news, or to suppress news, 
or to add heroic resolves about what they are going 
to do next time, to pieces of unpleasant information. 
The arts and tricks of the bulletin writer should, of 
course, be avoided. 


from actually suggesting alarmist views. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for General Buller to state fully and 
frankly that he had tried to cross the Tugela and 
had not succeeded, and that he had lost eleven guns 
and had also suffered heavily in the way of killed 
and wounded. It was not necessary for him, as it seems 
to us, to cast his telegram in a form which gave “serious 
reverse’ as the keynote of the despatch, and conveyed 
the suggestion of alarm naturally produced by those 
words. Of course, if “serious reverse” had been 
the only true and correct way of describing the battle, 
then no doubt General Buller ought to have used the 
phrase in order to give the Government and the public here 
the proper impression. But as far as we can judge, apply- 
ing the recognised standard in such matters, the battle is 
not properly described as ‘a serious reverse.” The 
accident of the gun-horses being shot was a most dis- 
agreeable one, certainly, but the General only lost. about 
5 per ceut. of the men under his command—General 


a 


Buller is said to have twenty thousand men with him 
though probably only ten thousand were actually 
engaged—but a battle in which the loss is not greater 
than that—remember that in a modern battle all the 
wounds, slight as well as serious, are returned—is hardly 
a serious reverse. It might have been, if the enemy 
had been able to follow up our retirement, to tako 
up new and still stronger positions, and so to assume a 
far more threatening attitude than before the battle. But 
there seems no reason to suppose that the Boers did orcould 
have done this. We simply failed to carry their positions 
and lost heavily in guns and men while making our 
attempt. It is perhaps too favourable to us to speak of 
this as ‘‘a drawn battle,” as one of the correspondents 
does, but we are bound to say that, taken as a whole, the 
language of the special correspondents seems to us to place 
the battle in a truer perspective than that of the General, 
They give the facts, but they make no alarmist sugges. 
tions. It is a very topsy-turvy situation, and seems 
to suggest that there ought to be a censor for official as 
well as for Press telegrams. But General Buller is not 
of course, the only general who has shown a want of dis. 
cretion in the handling of the telegraph. Lord Methuen’s 
original contributions to the art of field-wiring were even 
less successful. It was he who described the action of the 
Modder River as one of the hardest fought battles in the 
history of the British Army, and yet his casualties, if we 
are not mistaken, were not much over 4 per cent. That the 
action of our troops at the Modder River was as gallant 
as could be desired we do not doubt for a moment, nor 
do we doubt that they would, if called upon, have fought 
till the percentage was that of Albuera; but this does 
not alter the fact that the battle was not one which will 
live in history on account of the special fierceness of the 
fighting. We suppose the truth is that the art of giving 
information by long-distance wire is one which has to be 
learnt like any other, and that at this moment our generals 
are only in the apprentice stage. No doubt, however, 
they will learn it before the war is over. Meantime we 
will say once more, for we cannot say it too often, that 
we do not want the generals to send “ high-falutin’” or 
optimistic telegrams, or telegrams calculated to influence 
public opinion, but merely that they should weigh 
their words more carefully, and consider what will be 
the suggestion conveyed by the wires. If the suggestion 
of grave alarm is really the one they wish to send, of 
course they must send it, but let them remember that 
their words summing up the general effect of an action 
will have definite results here, and will not merely be 
taken as official common form. 





But while we do not want them | 
to “gloze,” we do think that they should refrain | 








We have said enough about the way in which the public 
has met the situation up till now. We will add one word 
as to the future. It may be that a real disaster is still 
going to happen in South Africa, and that while General 


Modder, General Buller will be unable to relieve Lady- 
smith, and that it too will fall. We do not believe that either 
of these things will happen, for we believe that General 
Methuen can always fall back to the Orange River, while 
if the worst comes to the worst General White can, by a 
night march, cut his way out of Ladysmith and join General 
Buller. He would have to sacrifice his vast stores of 
food and ammunition, and so will not move till absolutely 
obliged, but that he can move if he likes we make no doubt. 
But even supposing our notions to be wrong, and that 
both General Methuen and General White are destroyed, 
the public here must stand firm. They will get in that 
case plenty of suggestions of panic from South Africa, 
but they must not be moved by them. Even if we 
were to lose fifteen thousand men we must still go on, 
and must begin to organise another army appropriate 
to the work in hand. When that army has been trained 
and organised for its special work, as Lord Kitchener 
trained and organised the Egyptian Army to reconquer 
the Soudan, it must be used to beat the Boers. The 
Dutch have been twenty years fighting in Acheen, and 
are only just finishing that war. Probably, even if we 
have to endure the big reverses of the kind we are con- 
sidering, we shall not take twenty years, but the spirit of 
the Dutch in their oversea war is the spirit we must copy. 
Meantime we see no reason to believe that either Methuen 
or White will be unable to look after himself. All we 
want is to ask the public to look coolly at things at their 
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worst, and to resolve even then not to be depressed 
pevond reason by alarmist telegrams or gloomy fore- 


bodings. 





THE MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 


HE Government preparations are, as far as they go, 
entirely satisfactory. They adequately meet, that 

js, the immediate demands of the situation, and provide in 
the best way for our military needs in South Africa. It 
was eminently wise to employ, and so encourage, the 
admirable spirit shown by the Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers, and we do not doubt that the gallant men whose 
patriotic zeal has been turned to practical use will show 
themselves worthy of the confidence reposed in them. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, we shall be told when the 
war is over that the generals in the field found no better 
material than that provided by the home Volunteers and 
Yeomanry. What we miss in the Government prepara- 
tions is not provision for the situation of the moment, but 
for the larger issues involved in the war in South Africa. 
We hold that in addition to what they are now doing 
they should mobilise the reserve portions of the Fleet, 
and begin the organisation of a Territorial Army of trained 
men on something like the lines we have already suggested. 
But before we deal with these points in detail let us say at 
once, and as emphatically as we can, that we do not 
advocate the mobilisation of the Fleet and the formation 
of a Territorial Army because we are in the least afraid 
of an invasion. We have no such dread. But in our 
opinion the rejection of any such dread is quite compatible 
with a desire to see this country put into such a posture 
of defence that it shall not be possible for even the 
wildest Chauvinist dreamer on the Continent to con- 
template the notion of invasion without feeling the 
thing to be utterly impossible and absurd. As 
we have said elsewhere, we want to give foreign 
Governments very sound grounds for telling their 
Jingoes that it is madness to think of attacking England. 
At present they would possibly be able to do so without 
any further preparations on our part. But suppose 
another sensational reverse on a big scale, and the need 
for the despatch of still further troops to South Africa. In 
that case we do not doubt that both in France and Russia 
there would be considerable pressure exerted on both 
Governments. They would be implored to seize the 
opportunity to give the coup de grace to Carthage, while 
the German Government would be urged by its Colonial 
party to stand aside and pick up the pieces later. Now 
we must leave no temptation open for schemes of this sort, 
we will not say to be accepted, but even to be seriously con- 
sidered. And they will not be seriously considered if we 
have a Fleet held in readiness for immediate action, of 
the kind which would be in readiness if the whole Navy were 
mobilised. The Governments would then be able to tell 
their peoples, and to tell them truly :—‘ If we try to attack 
Britain now she will take our fleets in detail and destroy 
ina day what we have taken so long to bring to perfec- 
tion. She has enough ships to beat us singly and 
collectively, and the fact that her shores are bristling 
with soldiers enables her to use her Fleet wherever she 
likes,and relieves her from having to keep even the Reserve 
Squadron near her own shores.’ Can any one doubt the 
immense advantage of creating a state of things which 
will enable the serious statesmen of the Continent, who, 
remember, do not themselves want war, to speak like this ? 
Surely it is worth while to spend another three or four 
nillions—though probably the extra cost of our proposal 
would not be anything like that—in order to obtain, not 
merely security, but. the absence, even under the most un- 
favourable circumstances, of any rumour of insecurity. 
We want, in fact, to negotiate a big temporary insurance, 
which even if a little overdone on a narrow view of 
the case, will put us outside the risk of panic, and will 


enable us to carry on, not only the war in South Africa, | 


but our ordinary business here, in the utmost confidence. 
This is the main reason for the mobilisation of the Navy 
and the formation of a Territorial Army for home defence, 
—an Army which will not only enable the Fleet to be 
entirely free in its actions, but which will also, if need be, 
allow the rest of our regular Army to be sent out of the 





reason there is another of considerable weight. It has 
often been pointed out that the readiness of the reserve 
sections of the Navy for active service has never been 
tested, and that it cannot be said for certain that the 
machinery is as ¢Gomplete as it ought to be. But when 
proposals for a thorough mobilisation have been made, it 
has always been urged that sudden mobilisation in peace 
time might be regarded as an unfriendly act by the 
Powers, and would create a sense of panic, or at auy 
rate of uncertainty, on the Continent which we should not 
be justified in creating. That there has hitherto been a 
great deal of force in that argument we readily agree. 
Sea-power is by its nature so swift and terrible that it 
would have been contrary to international good feeling 10 
mobilise the Navy on a great scale in quiet times. Biit 
now we have an admirable opportunity for trying the 
great experiment of mobilisation without running the risk 
of hurting the feelings of other nations. No Power could 
now seriously contend that our preparations were of an 
unnecessary kind. When we have got an army of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men either separated from us by some 
six thousand miles of water or else actually on the sea, it 
is the merest common-sense to increase the active Fleet 
on a great scale. To provide for the protection 
of such lines of communications adequately, while 
providing also for the necessarily increased needs 
of our scattered Empire, is a perfectly legitimate act of 
prudence. In a word, no nation could at this moment 
teel fairly aggrieved at our mobilising our Fleet. By 
all the rules of the international game, we have a 
right to do so, and, as we have said, the best and 
most serious-minded statesmen on the Continent would 
at heart regard such a step with favour, for they would 
find in it the best answer to the excursions and alarms of 
their own Jingoes. 

What we have said as to the organisation, or, rather, 
the preparation for the organisation, of a - Territorial 
Army of trained men rests, of course, in the main 
on the arguments first used in regard to the Fleet. 
But it also can be supported as a great experiment 
for which the opportunity has now been given. We have 
alwavs held that the great mistake in our Army system is 
the losing touch with the trained men who every year pass 
out of the Army Reserve, the Militia Army Reserve, and 
the Militia, and we have repeatedly urged that these 
trained men, when willing, should be organised as a Terri- 
torial Army for home defence. Many men pass entirely 
away from all connection with the regular Army or 
Militia at thirty-five and under, yet they would for home 
service be capable of fighting up till fifty-five or sixty. 
At this moment Lord Wemyss is organising a Volunteer 
Reserve out of the men who have passed through the 
Volunteers. We want the Government to organise a 
Territorial Army out of the men who have passed through 
the regular Army Reserve and the Militia. Of course such 
men must be paid and paid properly, for though we do not 
doubt their patriotism they are poor men who cannot be 
expected to give their services for nothing. The initial 
plan we suggest for organising these trained men wou'd 
at present be something on these lines. At every regi- 
mental depot the Government should, in the first place, 
open a register where trained men (i.e.,men who had been 
through their full service in the Army or Militia) should 
be invited to inscribe their names as willing to be embodied 
in special territorial regiments to be raised in case of 
further need. The men who thus inscribed their names 
should at once be given a retaining fee, and should then be 
told that they would not be wanted at present to leave their 
employment, but would be expected to put in an appear- 
ance once a week at a convenient hour tor practice with 
the rifle—this could be done, of course, iu the evenings or 
on Saturday afternoons as most suitable—and each week 
they would receive a money payment. Possibly it 
might not now be necessary to go beyond this point with 
the men, but retired officers and non-commissioned officers 
should at once be obtained, and equipment and clothes 
should be got ready and stored at each depét, The men 
should also be told what their terms of pay and service 
would be if actually called up, and these should be of a 
generous kind, including probably a bounty and a pension. 
In this way we believe that a large force of men between 


Kingdom should difficulties arise, not merely in South thirty-five and fifty-five, who all knew their drill and 4!':> 
how to shoot, could be put into the field, and wou! 


Africa, but in India or Egypt. But in addition to this 
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form one hundred and fifty as fine regiments as any in 
the world. It istrue that they would not originally have an 
inherited regimental esprit de corps, but esprit de corps soon 
grows up among Englishmen, and ten days after embodi- 
ment the men would be almost as ready to die for the 
‘“‘cood old regiment” as they are in the Grenadiers or the 
Black Watch. Besides, the regiments would all be formed 
of men from the same locality, and that in itself gives esprit 
de corps. The details, however, are for the soldiers, and not 
for us. All we want to do now is to urge the Government 
to mobilise the Fleet at once, and at once to put in 
hand the organisation of that magnificent body of trained 
soldiers which is at present lost in the civilian population, 
but which only wants looking up and organising to form 
the basis for one of the most splendid military forces for 
home defence that the world has ever seen. 





FRENCH JOURNALISM. 


WO interesting events have happened connected with 
the Parisian Press which may possibly have some 
degree of importance in the world of French politics. 
A most insolent, and even cruel, attack in the form of a 
letter has been made on M. Arthur Meyer, of the Gaulois, 
by Prince Henri d’Orléans, in which M. Meyer is told, in 
terms of vulgar abuse, that he is of no use for the pur- 
poses of the Royalist party, and that he may consider 
himself dismissed from its service in the Paris Press. 
Now the Gaulois, whatever we may think of its opinions, 
is by far the ablest journal in the service of the French 
Royalists,—a journal read and quoted outside of France 
as well as within that country, a journal always intelli- 
gent and fairly well informed. The folly, the incurable 
levity of French Royalism is once more illustrated in this 
singularly infelicitous stroke, which is aimed almost at 
the heart of the party at the moment when one would 
have supposed unanimity and concord were most needed. 
Tt is no affair of ours, and we need hardly say that we 
have no love to spare for the fanatical, seditious, un- 
scrupulous cause which has given France such deep 
anxiety; it is all to the good of the Republic, and for that 
we are glad. But what a reflection on the cause of the 
Orléans Princes! 

The second event is the retirement of M. Clemenceau 
from the brilliant journal L’Aurore, for which since its 
foundation he has been the chief writer. It is understood 
that the cause of difference between him and M. Vaughan, 
the director of that organ, is whether the Dreyfus case 
should be still further pursued into its remoter ramifica- 
tions, or whether the French Radical party, having won a 
considerable though not complete victory, should let well 
alone and leave the dead past to bury its dead. There is 
perhaps no writer in France who, from the advanced 
democratic point of view, writes with greater force, sparkle, 
and é/an than M. Clémenceau, so far as journalism is con- 
cerned. We should say that he would be far less successful 
as anauthor ona great and serious scale, but as a brief, witty, 
incisive commentator on the news of the day it would be 
hard to surpass M. Clémenceau. He has some of his 
native Breton idealism, mingled with the sprightly in- 
tellectual tone of Paris, and witha certain cosmopolitan 
feeling which some Parisians can never attain. He has not 
the solidity of M Francis Pressensé, of the Temps, he is not 
perhaps quite so well equipped as M. Valfrey, of the 
Figaro, but for the Parisian reader he is perhaps a more 
attractive writer than either. Huis political career has 
been, on the whole, a failure,—M. de Coubertin thinks it 
has been worse than a failure. M.Clémenceau has at 
times (wrongly, we dare say) given the impression of a 
farceur who was bent, above all things, on amusing him- 
self, and who would sacrifice the institutions of France 
and the Republic herself for the sake of a brilliant 
political cowp. At one time it seemed as though he must 
attain to the first position in the Republic; but though 
he wrecked many a Ministry, he was never able to found 
one. At length he lost the support of his constituents, 
and exchanged his career in the Chamber for journalism. 
What the Chamber of Deputies lost the Parisian Press 
gained; and, in our judgment, it was a very considerable 
gain. 

Frenchmen (and to some extent Americans also,—we 
wonder whether it is inherent in Republics) tend to get 


the representative man to s le t th Pg 

upplant the repr 
body. Here we generally think of a oiaaer on 
impersonal institution; the public reads what it has rs 
say, and it does not occur to people to ask who Writes 
those articles. ‘“ What does the Times say?” ig the 
question; and it is safe to assert that, even in these days 
of publicity, not one in a thousand knows who are tho 
gentlemen who write the leaders in the Times or who edits 
that organ. But in the time of the Civil War in Americ, 
every newsboy knew that Bennett edited the Heralj 
Greeley the Tribune, Raymond the Times; and 
even now, when there are no such striking per. 
sonalities in the American Press, most of the lead. 
ing journalists in the great cities are more or less 
known to the public. But in Paris the identification of a 
journal with its editor and chief writers is complete. In 
the brilliant days of the July Monarchy nobody thought 
of the Presse or the Constitutionnel; these were mere 
counters, and hardly that; people thought of Emile de 
Girardin and Adolphe Thiers—they provided educated men 
with their politics, as somewhat later on Sainte-Beuve and 
Jules Janin provided them with their literary ideas. When 
the Republic was founded Gambetta started the Répub. 
lique Francaise, and though it had many able writers, 
France identified that journal with the great orator, and 
millions accepted its every utterance as oracular. To 
quote a lesser instance, L’Intransigéant, with its hysterics 
and heroics, would be nothing without the personality 
of M. de Rochefort. And L’Autorité is simply M. Paul 
de Cassagnac. 

It has been said that an ideal newspaper would com- 
prise the very best features of English, French, and 
American journalism. Our own newspapers are the most 
solid, informing, and dignified, but they tend toa dull con- 
ventionalism. The most enterprising and the most crowded 
with news are the American, but they tend to vulgarity 
and sensationalism. The most literary, the best written, 
are the French, but they are comparatively devoid of news, 
A London leader, a Paris literary or art criticism, a 
New York interview,—these are respectively the ablest 
types of contemporary journalism. But from the point 
of view of aiding the public to form judgments, which is 
the better method, the English or the French and 
American ?—the impersonal or personal? It is useless 
perhaps to criticise the French method, which elevates 
individuals into the high office of interpreters of ideas 
and almost dictators of the public mind, for we feel that 
it proceeds from the same inborn feeling for a single 
“strong” ruler which the French have always shown. 
For our part, we think the French method implies, and 
also develops, a certain weakness, an absence of self- 
reliance and a tendency to lean on authority. It is true 
that some men know far more than others, but after all a 
democratic Republic is supposed to rest on freedom of 
thought and individual responsibility. Has not a chief 
source of the weakness of France Jain in gregariousness, 
—in the tendency of the flock to follow the beli-wether ? 





THE TWO IRELANDS. 


A R. CHAMBERLAIN’S visit to Dublin has once 
A more brought into very clear light the profound, 
though not, in our belief, irremediable, cleavage by which 
Trish life 1s divided. We knew already that large 
numbers of Irishmen looked upon the Boers now in arms 
against this country with the same cheerily undiscriwi- 
nating sympathy with which they have regarded, or 
professed to regard, every rival or enemy, of whatever 
race, faith, or colour, which has been encountered, actually 
or potentially, by Great Britain during the lifetime of the 
present generation. It was certain beforehand that they 
would do so. Those who had not stuck at giving their 
moral support to a Mad Moollah on the North-West 
Frontier of India, or an ineffably sanguinary tyrant like 
the late Khalifa in the Soudan, on the one condition that, 
within the range of his influence, he could make things 
hot for the British, were not likely to find any difficulty 
in bestowing their benediction on the corrupt and oppres- 
sive oligarchy which was found ready to pit itself against 
British supremacy in South Africa. And so it was with 
no surprise, though doubtless with a certain amount of 








fresh anger, that the great majority of Englishmen and 
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Scotsmen received the manifestations from across St. 
George’s Ohannel, first of benevolent interest in the 
refusal of the common rights of free men to British sub- 
jects (Irishmen included) in the Transvaal, and subse- 
quently of exultant satisfaction at the losses sustained by 
Imperial forces, in which Irish regiments are largely, and 
with great distinction, represented. What is a little sur- 
prising, but none the less very gratifying, is the fact that, 
among English Home-rulers, these demonstrations of 
colite-que-cotite anti- British ferocity appear to have 
opened many eyes to the absolute impossibility, from a 
British point of view, of any revival of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy. A priori, we must admit that we 
should have thought that if a Briton had otherwise been 
inclined to favour the installation of a certain set of Irish 
oliticians in control of the Exectitive at Dublin, he 
would have been induced to draw the line against further 
support of that project when the gentlemen in question 
applauded the Mahdi, even more promptly and decisively 
than in view of the sympathy openly accorded by them to 
President Kruger. But we should be the last to com- 
plain of any road by which the minds of any of our 
countrymen travel to what we believe to be sound con- 
clusions, And it is, perhaps, conceivable that the very 
horror of the idea of approval towards the impersonations 
of fanatical savagery and lust who were successively in 
power at Khartoum seemed to impart to Irish expres- 
sions of such a sentiment an unreality which cannot be 
supposed to attach to the friendship avowed in the same 
quarters for our enemies in the present South African 
conflict. However that may be, there can be little doubt 
that the utterances of a number of prominent Irish 
Nationalists during the past summer and autumn, and 
notably during the black week of British reverses, have 
gone far towards administering the coup de grace to any 
lingering vitality of sympathy with Home-rule among 
patriotic Englishmen. 

But the circumstances connected with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit have done much more than bring out, ina 
possibly accentuated form, the intense and uncalculating | 
hatred of the British Empire among a number of by no 
means uninfluential or unrepresentative Irishmen. They 
have also illustrated, in a very striking fashion, the strength 
and quality of the Imperial element in the Irish popula- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain, as he himself fully indicated, 
would not have chosen last Monday as a day on which to 
receive academic or any other distinctions. The date for 
the reception of the honorary degree conferred upon him 
by the University of Dublin had been fixed long before. 

If it could conveniently have been altered, we may be well 

assured that on purely personal grounds Mr. Chamberlain 

would have preferred to alter it. For at the moment not 
only was the policy with which he has the most direct 
responsible connection involved in the shadow—though by 
no means discredit—cast by our military troubles, but he 
himself had very recently incurred a good deal of criti- 
cism, even from his strongest political friends, for certain 
oratorical indiscretions, There is, moreover, no part of 
the United Kingdom in which such slips are apt to be 
more hardly judged than among Irishmen, who, as a rule, 
possess by nature an instinct for felicitous phrase, and for 
avoidance of the contrary, and the corresponding tendency 
to reflect severely on those less fortunately endowed. In 
view of all these things, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Chamberlain went to Ireland a week ago under a certain 
disadvantage, and if he had been guided by the purely 
self-regarding considerations which are freely attributed 
to him by his enemies, he would have found in the con- 
dition of public affairs an adequate reason for deferring 
his visit. But what was the result ? Unquestionably, so 
far as Irish Loyalism is concerned, a veritable triumph. 

Nowhere in Great Britain could any statesman have been 

made the object of more unmistakable manifestations of 

enthusiastic welcome than those which greeted Mr, 

Chamberlain on his appearance before the brilliant audience 

assembled, for the Winter Commencement ceremony, in 

the Examination Hall of Trinity College; those which 
followed, with close appreciation, Dr. Tyrrell’s happily 
phrased Latin introductory oration; or those which hailed 
the new doctor from the throng of undergraduates outside 
the building in which the degrees were conferred. These 
different gatherings—that in the Examination Hall, and 
that, equally enthusiastic, at the Commencement Banquet 
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in the evening, and the “ serried mass of cheering under- 
graduates, whose ranks extended right across the quad- 
rangle ” of Trinity, in the afternoon—-may in combination 
be regarded as emphatically representative of the cultare 
of the Protestant upper and upper middle classes of 
Ireland. And their enthusiastic demonstrations in honour 
of Mr. Chamberlain prove — what indeed needed no 
proving, but is, none the less, pleasant to see demon- 
strated afresh in so decisive a fashion—that a great part 
of the most highly educated and intelligent Irish, and 
the larger part of the natural leaders of the Irish people, 
are as essentially and deeply Imperial as the dwellers ia 
London, or Yorkshire, or Edinburgh, Not merely the 
owners of land, not merely the official classes so commonly 
described as “hangers-on of the Castle,” but a great 
body—indeed, we may say, as we believe with accuracy, 
the great body—of the professional classes, and a very 
large section of those occupied in the higher walks of 
commerce, are essentially not English, but Imperial, in 
their instincts and policy. To them Mr. Chamberlain 
not only represents a long record of singularly effective 
personal work for the maintenance of the union between 
Ireland and Great Britain, which, in their belief, is 
of vital moment to the peace and progress of their 
own island, but specially, at this moment, embodies the 
firm resolve of her Majesty’s Government to vindicate 
British claims, and establish British supremacy beyond 
challenge in South Africa. To them the fact that in 
pursuit of that resolve serious reverses have been en- 
countered only serves to quicken the glow of their 
confidence in the statesmen who have exhibited their 
determination at all costs to “ see this thing through.” 


Wide, indeed, is the gulf which separates those who 
are animated by such sentiments, and who feel themselves 
partners, as they have a right to feel, in the glories and 
responsibilities of Britain’s Imperial heritage, and the 
men whose meeting had to be forbidden lest it should 
lead to a breach of the peace, and who vented their 
intense delight at British misfortunes in a privacy quali- 
fied by the presence of reporters. It is too much to hope 
that this gulf will be filled up as between men now living. 
Nor can anything be more certain than that the experi- 
ment of leaving an Ireland thus rent asunder in any sense 
detached from the control of the Imperial Parliament 
would bea simple invitation to civil war. But it does not 
seem by any means too sanguine to hope that, if only the 
permanence of the British connection can be placed visibly 
beyond hope of challenge, a just and sympathetic central 
administration, together with the educating influences of 
local self-government in the counties, may gradually serve to 
bring about a social consolidation in Ireland. There are no 
people more sensitive than the Irish to appeals to the imagina- 
tion, and if once the hope that English nervousness or senti- 
ment might be worked on to concede an Trish Parliament 
were killed, the patriotic aspirations which now waste 
themselves in futile efforts might flow in the larger and 
nobler channels of participation in the charge of a world- 
wide Empire. Both sides, no doubt, have much to learn, 
and if we should like and hope to see the Nationalist 
loyal to the Empire, we should also be glad and earnestly 
hope to see an increasingly large proportion of Irish 
Unionists more heartily identifying themselves with 
the interests and the life of Ireland. For both these ends, 
as we believe, the great desiderata are time and a sense 
of British fixity of purpose, and it may well be that the 
latter condition has in truth been promoted by those 
manifestations of present Nationalist sympathy with the 
enemies of the Empire which have stirred the anger of 
the most robust Radicals in this country. 





A DAY OF HUMILIATION, 


‘JHE demand that a day shall be publicly set apart for 

national humiliation is being loudly pressed just 
now, but is not one which we believe will be endorsed by 
those who are at the pains to think it out carefully and 
seriously for themselves, and who do not consider that they 
should endorse any and every cry that has something 
good in it and is supported by good people. We are not 


among those who think that we ought not to have a day 
of national humiliation merely because there is nothing for 
us to be humiliated about in regard to the present war. The 
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war is, we believe, a just war; but it is for ourselves in- 
dividually and collectively, and not in regard to the nature 
of the war, that a day of humiliation is required and 
demanded. It is not, then, because we think that a 
humble and a contrite heart is not needed in the nation 
that we cannot sympathise with the present proposal. Our 
objections are rather of a practical kind, though in 
addition we think that the proposal is one out of keeping 
with some of the best religious impulses of the age. 


We will deal first with what we may call the practical 
objections. We have, to begin with, to take into account 
the way in which such a day would be observed, 
and the effect that this spectacle would produce on 
the people observing it. The proclamation appointing 
such a day would direct or suggest that there should be 
special services in all churches and chapels, and in all of 
them the direction would be obeyed, and the suggestion 
acted on. Every church and chapel would be open, and 
at many, if not most of them, there would be very large 
congregations. All this wedo not dispute. But there is 
a large part of the nation which does not go to church, 
and would be no more likely to go on a day of public 
humiliation than on any other day. How are they to 
employ themselves while their neighbours are at church ? 
We assume that all work would be suspended, because 
to secure a suspension of work, and by consequence to 
leave people free to attend services, is the principal reason 
for making the day a matter of State appointment. Thus 
we should have a general holiday, and naturally all the 
ordinary purveyors of holiday employments would see in 
this an additional opportunity for plying their trade. First 
and foremost would come the licensed victuallers. They 
would see in the day of humiliation an additional Bank 
Holiday,—or at any rate an additional Good Fridav. Next 
would come the railway companies, with an abundant 
selection of excursion trains and cheap fares, and places 
like the Crystal Palace to which these trains might run. 
The theatres might take holiday if the law allowed them 
to remain open—a point on which we are not quite sure 
—but they would probably be opened for concerts. We 
have not a word to say against these methods of spending 
a day, nor do we grudge anybody an additional holiday. 
But we do not like calling an additional holiday a day of 
national humiliation. Before such a day as this can be 
secured, there must be a quite impossible amount of agree- 
ment as to the way in which the hours shall be spent. 


The truth is that the good people who ask for a day of 
national humiliation forget the changes which have come 
over England during the last fifty years. Half a century 
ago the Church of England was still the national Church 
in a way which is quite incompatible with present ideas 
of citizenship. The notion that citizenship and Church- 
manship somehow went together was still general. 
The nation is no longer of one mind upon church- 
going, and a variety of things which are represented 
by churchgoing. The appointment of a national day of 
humiliation would send certain sections of the community 
to church or chapel, but it would dono more. It would, 
as we have said, leave the crowds outside church or chapel 
with time on their hands, and no means of employing it 
except the pleasure-taking of an ordinary holiday. Why 
should the whole machinery of Church and State be 
called into action in order to make an additional holiday ? 
It may be that we underrate the good feeling of these 
crowds and their readiness to go to church on solemn 
occasions ; but we would point to the case of Good 
Friday, and to the fact that the national observance 
of this day has altogether disappeared. In one sense, 
indeed, it is observed much better than it used to be. 
The services are more distinctive of the day, and the 
attendance at them is very much larger. But side by 
side with this change has been the development of 
amusement on a great scale, and we do not doubt that 
a similar development would be witnessed in days of 
national humiliation if it were still the custom to appoint 
them. Those who observed them would be in a decided 
minority, and they could hardly help feeling annoyed at 
the entire disregard of the special object of the day 
which would characterise the majority. It is said that 
her Majesty, for example, is strongly against any public 
action being taken in the matter, owing to her recollec- 
tion of the misuse of the appointed day during the 





| 
Indian Mutiny and the scenes which she then wit 
at Windsor. anne 


And all this time we should be making no use of the 
opportunities which lie close at hand. A day of national 
humiliation is only a day of humiliation for that 
part of the nation which is in earnest in the matter. But 
the part of the nation which is in earnest can easily do so 
without the intervention of the State authorities. The 
ecclesiastical authorities are quite sufficient for the object 
in view. What is there to hinder every Bishop from 
appointing a day of humiliation for his own diocese? 
What is there to hinder the Nonconformists from appoint- 
ing, either together or separately, a day to be observed b 
every member of their denomination? We should then have 
some assurance that the day would be piously observed 
since those who would be likely to observe it in a different 
spirit would be engaged in their ordinary work. Even if 
there were any chance of bringing the pleasure-secking 
majority to church, we know of no gain that could follow 
upon an attendance which would have no other motive than 
the want of any other way of getting through the compul- 
sorily idle hours. Churches, chapels, and congregations are 
not ends in themselves. They are only valuable in so far 
as they minister to genuine devotion. That in a time of 
national suffering and anxiety there is a great increase of 
the-devotional temper we quite realise, but this increase 
will be hindered, not promoted, by setting free from their 
ordinary occupations the undevout equally with the devout, 


We may seem to some to have written hardly and un. 
feelingly in regard to a matter which is doubtless at this 
moment profoundly stirring many minds, but we must 
risk such misconstruction of our intention. At such a 
moment as the present we should regard it as inconsistent 
with our duty to the public not to speak out against what 
might come perilously near to being an act of national 
hypocrisy, and would certainly be a conscious parade of 
national religious feeling. We do not doubt that at heart 
the nation is quite as religious as, if not more religious than, 
it was a hundred years ago, but it is certainly far more 
sensitive on such matters. As we have just said, we 
believe that in all the denominations there are thousands 
of men and women who have been drawn to a more 
serious and a deeper view of life and religion by the 
present crisis, and who, each in his or her own way, will 
bring the offering of a contrite heart as their help in the 
nation’s need. Such offerings are indeed acceptable, and 
a true source of strength ; but can any one really suppose 
that that will be helped by the appointment of a special 
day of humiliation? By all means let the ministers of 
religion bring home to our hearts the need for a spiritual- 
ised people. By all means let our churches and chapels 
be open to those who desire to join in common 
prayer. By all means let us take the crisis, not 
with pagan stoicism, but with Christian fortitude 
and resignation. But do not let us in our desire 
to show that we are still a God-fearing people—which 
undoubtedly we are, and of which we need no ostenta- 
tious and public proof—rush into an act that can only 
bring misunderstanding and misconstruction. It is 
reported that before several of the battles the Boers have 
been engaged in singing hymns and in public prayer. We 
do not doubt it, nor do we fail to be touched by the news. 
But are we to suppose that, because in our camp there 
were no such public signs of devotion, God went unre- 
garded, unpraised, and unimplored? Assuredly it was 
not so. Just as among the Boers many soldiers joined 
in the prayers and hymns purely conventionally and 
without any touch of spiritual feeling, and, in fact, 
heeded not, so there were doubtless plenty among our men 
who were entirely untouched by solemn thought. But also 
among our men there were—we are as well assured of it 
as if we had beén there—plenty of soldiers who sought 
God in their hearts. Were these men less true to Him 
than if they had bared their souls before the whole army ? 
Each army and race obeyed its own spiritual instincts. 
If, then, we do not try to imitate the customs of 
another epoch and engage in a great pageant of public 
prayer and fasting, we are not therefore to be counted as in- 
different or careless. Let the nation seek the aid and 
mercy of God quietly and unostentatiously, and let it not 
attempt to revert to the fashion of a former age,—good 
for that age, but not good for us. 
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LETTERS AND POLITICS. 


E all know how Mr. Birrell has unwittingly given us a 
neologism; nomen appellativum has passed into nomen 
reale. To those who would describe a kind of humorous talk 
or writing of peculiarly delicate literary flavour, it comes 
natural to talk of “pleasant birrelling.” And some of us 
incline to look upon the garland we thus bestow as no mere 
honour, but a sign of office, prospective as well as retrospec- 
tive in its meaning, and amounting to prepayment for a 
regular supply of dicta, no longer obiter, but ex officio. Un- 
luckily for us, Mr. Birrell is developing another way, giving 
up to party what was meant for mankind: ‘‘ The resolutions” 
(of the National Liberal Federation) “ were supported in an 
admirably patriotic speech by Mr. Birrell”; “Mr. Birrell 
accepts the invitation to resign a safe seat and contest N.E. 
Manchester”: statements of policy and electoral forlorn hopes 
are the order of the day. So far as talk goes, we may yet 
nurse hopes for a while, though there is no telling how soon 
the horrible doctrine, that solid commonplace in speech is the 
road to political success, may begin to work upon a party 
leader; but what about those books that we desire? Far 
be it from us to wish the Opposition less by one man of light 
and leading; on that head our record is clear: we can lay 
our hand on our heart and protest that it is not as party 
politicians that we entreat Mr. Birrell to pause. What are 
statesmen but importunate stewards of our property, to whom 
we listen because we must, with ears reluctant as the rake’s 
in Hogarth? But with the /ittérateur the quality of attention 
is not strained: we listen only as long as we please, which in 
Mr. Birrell’s case will be as long as he pleases. Does he 
realise what he is to us? does he, in Greek phrase, “ being of 
high worth, so account of himself”? or does he hold bimself 
cheap, as no more than a critic? It is true we have critics 
enough: it is an age of chatter about Shelley; criticism 
raised to the x‘" is a thought of terror, and the latest news- 
paper writer’s idea of Mr. Leslie Stephen's idea of Johnson's 
idea of Milton’s idea of Edward King might be dispensed 
with ; but we have none too much of that criticism which 
besides being criticism is new creation. Lamb is thnmbed 
while many an “original” writer inhabits the shelf; and 
thumb-marks down the page are vastly preferable to a dust- 
steeped half-inch along the top. 
“ Alas, alas, pray end what you began, 
And write next winter more Essays on Man ;” 
80 say we, mutatis mutandis, to Mr. Birvell, But he will 
doubtless go his own way; and it is time to confess that we 
are but half serious. After all, letters and politics are not 
quite irreconcilable; let us glance at one or two cases of com- 
promise between them, or of one’s victory over the other 
We take it that among men of great ability a large majority 
are capable of using their talents in any of several directions, 
and that it is very much a matter of circumstance which of 
these they take (how fortuitous oar lives are! it is only the 
“volling stones” who give themselves a fair trial). An 
exception must be made for those poets whose natural 
note is lyrical: to them we imagine self-absorption to 
be essential ; but it is very hard to believe, for instance, 
that Shakespeare, with absclute mastery of the human 
heart and the wide tolerance of full knowledge, would 
not have made a first-rate statesman, if fortune had 
been unkind enongh to allow it. Assuming this general 
versatility of talent, and applying it merely to letters 
and politics, we have to admit that the attraction of the 
second is to most men thegreater. Posterity and our memory 
are something to us, but contemporaries and our life are 
more. To think and write is very well; to dois better. If 
letters, nevertheless, hold their own, it is owing to the shy 
consciousness that we cannot do ourselves justice in public; 
perfection, or what seems such, is easier attained in the study 
than in the Senate. 

We have spoken in jest of Shakespeare; the serious 
instance of his time is naturally Bacon. He “knew himself 
to be fitter to hola a book than to play a part”; yet the 
attraction of political activity proved too great; he is for 
ever half repenting his choice, and wailing maultum incola 
fuit anima mea; but the greater part of his life was 
spent in politics, and, if the rest was not, he would have 
liked it to be. He had, in fact, a double ambition,—to benefit 


. 









bis kind by reform both in science and in politics. Professor 

Gardiner’s able defence of him gives at least a plausible 
account of the dealings which have stained his name. “ His 
intellect was too broad to leave room for any strength of 
emotional nature.” His enthusiasms were not personal, but 
abstract; Elizabeth, Essex, James, Charles, Buckingham, were 
not patrons to advance his interest, but puppets to be used in 
working out bis reforms. He failed: practical as he was in 
his readiness to compromise and cajole and use any means, 
he was unpractical in not understanding why his puppets 
could not rise to his large views,—jast the weakness 
we should expect from one whom Nature designed to 
write. With his ideas of religious toleration, conciliation 
between Crown and Parliament, and the rest, he was 
as much before his time as Burke. He lived thé double 
life; the single would have been better for his fame: 
whether better or worse for his service to mankind is hardly 
now to be settled. We must be content with the like un- 
certainty upon Milton. Twenty years of his life were given 
to wranglingsin Latin with the like of Saumase in the ser- 
vice of the State,—with, for definite fruits worth speaking of, 
only the ‘‘ Areopagitica ” and a sonnet or two. What ideas 
should we have attached to Milton’s name if he had never been 
clerk to the Commonwealth? The question is as unanswer- 
able as what Keats might have done if he had died 
as old as Tennyson. As well ask what the world would 
have been if Xerxes had won at Salamis, or Hasdrubal 
at the Metaurus, It is no mere question of what we 
should have had besides the “ Paradise Lost.” The “ Para- 
dise Lost” would not have been what it is; imagine a 
dreary classical drama in its place! and anyhow, what would 
the great debate in Pandemonium have been like with- 
out the twenty years’ experience of men which went to the 
making of it? It is consoling, if optimistic, to believe that 
what the writers do get delivered of is their best, despite 
premature deaths and serving of tables; and perhaps if we 
knew all, it is not far from truth. A good case is supplied by 
Charles Austin. J.S. Mill writes that “the impression he 
gave was that of boundless strength together with talents 
which seemed capable of dominating the world”; and the 
cpinion seems to have been shared by all who knew him. 
Now, if he had either died young or become a statesman, we 
should have said, “ What books have we lost!” but in fact he 
refused invitations to enter Parliament, made his fortune at 
the Bar, and afterwards lived retired and scarcely known 
to be alive for over twenty years; his leisure brought us 
nothing. 

The eighteenth century, with Addison, Swift, and Boling- 
broke, Gibbon and Bentham, Sheridan and Burke, is full of 
illustration, which we must deal with very summarily. To 
Addison and Gibbon we suppose that a place, with its dignity 
and its pay, was the chief attraction of Parliament; and it 
did not interfere seriously with devotion to letters. Swift’s 
bustling love of power would, but for his profession, have 
made him a politician pure and simple; as it was, the main- 
spring of his work was political. Bolingbroke, the modern 
Alcibiades of Mr. Bagehot’s conception, was far too restless 
and vain not to prefer the conspicuous political stage, though 
he was versatile enough to like inspiring Pope’s philosophy 
when leisure served, and possessed of a style too rapid and 
effective to be left idle when banishment from public 
activity came. Sheridan more than any one else gives 
the proof that complete success in both spheres is possible. 
Dramatic triumphs led to his social and Parliamentary 
popularity; and his career as a statesman was no succés 
d’estime. The oratorical splendour of the Warren Hastings 
speeches went with a wide political wisdom upon the French 
Revolution and the union with Ireland. 


We take Bentham and Burke together for the sake of 
contrast. Bentham, like Adam Smith, was one of the 
“masters of them that know” on social and political and 
legal matters; but he was content to act vicariously: we 
talk not of Bentham, but of the Benthamites. “ Every law- 
book, every statate, the course of every action, bear testimony 
to his influence.” The curious thing is that, great at abstract 
principles, but also delighting in detail, and absolutely free 
from literary vanity, he might seem just the man for a public 
career. In point of fact, he once applied to his friend Lord 
Shelburne for a seat; bat itis clear that he never concerned 
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himself seriously about it. Tae contrast with Burke is 
obvious; the latter, “ Bacon alone excepted, the greatest 
political thinker who has ever devoted himself to the practice 
of Enylish polirics,” did indeed accomplish his magnificent 
work as indirectly as Bentham; but such was far from his 
intention; he aimed at doing it directly; and, roughly 
speaking, he was, except on certain great occasions, a 
Parliamentary failure— 

“ Who, too deep for his hearers, sti!] went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining.” 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with the many 
pertinent names of our own century and our own day; and, 
with or without them, the conflict of evidence is such that 
Mr. Birrell must even have the benefit of the doubt. 





“THE DANE’S MAN.” 
ITHOUT committing ourselves to the proposition that 
ignorance enhances the charm of conversation, we 
are even less inclined to hold that much book-learning or a 
vast stock of accurate knowledge makes a good talker. A 
witty lady of rank of the last generation was under the im- 
pression that a hydraulic ram was an animal, and the Jate 
Mr. Frederick Locker records in his ‘“ Confidences” how 
Dean Stanley failed to appreciate Sir Charles Hallé’s 
humorous story of the German servant and the lottery 
ticket because he was unable to realise that four times seven 
did not make twenty-three. These casual or unexpected 
lacune in the mental equipment of educated, or even distin- 
guished, men and women are, however, too well known to be 
insisted upon. What we are more concerned to impress on 
our readers is the combination in the lower strata of our 
social system of practical illiteracy with a gift of racy or 
incisive speech which would make the fortune of those born 
in a higher station. To borrow a famous saying of the late 
Lord Bowen, we nowadays not only elaborately celebrate 
the centenary of nothing, but we exhaustively compile the 
biography of nobody. But how much that is really 
entertaining and suggestive is lost from the absence 
of those who are prepared to play Boswell to the un- 
tutored Johnsons who not only never emerge on to the 
plane of successful mediocrity, but live and die in humble, 
or even menial, positions. How many of our readers 
must have encountered original, quaint, or even beautiful 
characters amongst their nurses, cooks, butlers, coachmen, 
gillies, gardeners, or shepherds, and how often they must 
have regretted that they never preserved a faithful record of 
their shrewd or humorous sayings! The example of some of 
the greatest masters of fiction is certainly instructive on this 
pint; to take two out of many instances, one need only point 
to Caleb Balderstone in “The Bride of Lammermoor” and 
the old nurse in Tolstoi’s “ Souvenirs.” 

An almost ideal specimen of the way in which such a task 
should be executed has recently come into our hands in the 
shape of a little book printed for private circulation, and 
entitled “Edgiana,” being a collection, with a memoir and 
notes, of some of the sayings of Edward Edge, who for 
twenty-five years served as porter to the late Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. Edge, who was installed as “the Dane’s 
man” in 1865, came, in his own phrase, of “a rale 
ould Prodesan County Wickla fam’ly.” His education was 
meagre: he could not write, and read with difficulty. 
He never left Ireland; indeed, he probably never ranged 
beyond the borders of Dublin and Wicklow, and hs 
geographical knowledge may be indicated by the statement, 
“Well, now, I’d accuse Ittle-y to be somewhere nigh-hand to 
th’ island o’ Hungary.” Tohim a Huguenot was a “Jew- 
ganawt”; bronchial tubes “bronnicle tubs,” and home- 
Opathy “ home-potticks.” He was, in fine, almost incapable of 
accuracy where polysyllables were concerned. His book- 
learning consisted of a few dates and names connected with 
ecclesiastical history—eg., “The Council o’ the Latther 
Ann” (Lateran), “Pope Hiliary Bran” (Hildebrand)—and a 
fairly exhaustive acquaintance with Culpepper’s “ Herbal.” 
And jet this illiterate ex-farm labourer, by the originality of 
his language, the rich variety of his objurgations, and the 
shrewdness of his comments on men and things, appeals with 
equal force to the lover of humonr and the student of folk- 
speech. Of his early days in his beloved “Co. Wickla” 
there are some most engaging reminiscences in the sayings, 
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—e.g., “ Many’s thetime an’ me a pup of alad (in parts of 
Scotland they still call a kitten a pup-cat], I'd climb 
up into the threes, and fling meself down off 0” the 
boughs ont o’ pewer villiany. No bird id compare wid me.” 
To his Wicklow days also belongs the anecdote of the jin. 
eater :—“T knew a great able nodget [nugget, #.¢., a thicket 
man] once in the Co. Wickla, an’ he used t’ ate frogs. Him 
and me was workin’ in a field wan day, along wid some other 
lads, and says he to me, says he, ‘ Did ye ever see a man ate a 
frog? Bedad I'll ate 3 dozen for a penny apiece!’ So we 
made a conscription and got divil a ha’porth less nor three 
or four shiliin’ in coppers, and me lad set to work swallyin’ 
the frogs; an’ I give you me throth he swallied seventeen o’ 
them down his ould neck, and they tearin’ and scrawmin’!” 
Another heroic incident is that of Joe Kelly and the Bray 
robbers. Joe Kelly, a familiar figure at Bray for half a 
century, after giving the robbers due warning, blazed into 
them with his old blanderbuss with such effect that “for 
the next six weeks the’ was laid up in disk-yize wid all the 
time the slugs and swandhrops comin’ out o’ their legs,” or 
as Joe himself more modestly asserted, “they were Occupied 
for the next week in pickin’ the swandhrops out o’ their 
breastbone wid a penknife.” Edge’s opinion of the English 
does not transpire, but he had a wholesome contempt for 
foreigners. On seeing a photograph of the Apollo Belvedere 
he exclaimed: “ What is it atall—atall? Heth [ée,, Faith} 
an’ is it a man or a woman? Aw gor, I’m thinkin’ it 
must be some kyind of a fawrdner,” adding, “Sure the 
breed o’ them ould fawrdners does be mostly mixed, just 
the same as it might be cows or sheep!” Though in 
some respects a “Black Protestant,” he went so far as 
to admit that there were “rogues Roman” as well as 
“rogues Prodesan.” In regard to medicine his views were 
somewhat medizval. Out of his numerous prescriptions 
we may select the following as typical: “ Yid take and dhrink 
maybe it id be the divil a less than from three to four pints 
o’ po-ertther wid a great big loomp o’ batther on top of each 
pint; well, yid fire that down your neck ; and then yid get 
up on an ould kyar, an’ mindja the road should be rale 
joulty, an’ yid give th’ ould horse a couple of leadthers [ie, 
strokes] o’ the wattle an’ make him gallop as hard as ever he 
could, and (be the good man!) it id give ye the divil's fine 
rallyin’ and next mornin’ yid be as clane as a whistle.” Of 
Edge’s copious and expressive store of ornamental expletives, 
it must suffice us to notice that they illustrate with remark. 
able felicity the practice, so common in the annals of objur- 
gation, of “ dodging a curse” by the device of disguising the 
word—e.g., blazes becomes “blakers”—that, as the editor 
points out, some of his most ornate oaths occur in Shake- 
speare; and that the most curious of all, “Be the Mack,” 
is to be found in Ben Jonson. As regards his diction 
generally, he disdained, like Virgil, to say a plain thing ina 
plain way, and never deviated into the commonplace. For 
him all boots were “ Blootchers,” tobacconists were sublimated 
into “ tibacca-twisthers,” a short coat was a “ leppin’-frock, 
a smart umbrella a “fancy parapew,” and a piano by a daring 
trope was metamorphosed into an “ould thrombone.” Even 
a simple sheep’s head attained distinction in the Edgian dialect 
asa “ram’s skull,” while an old stuffed heron wasa “ pelican.” 
Indeed, almost every conceivable figure of speech or device 
of rhetoric can be illustrated in these sayings. What better 
example of the pathetic fallacy, for instance, could be devised 
than the phrase “a peevish wind”? How dramatic, again, 
are the exaggerations in the description of an excited crowd, 
“they run like an open rebellion,” or of his own eye-lotion as 
being so powerful that “when ye shook the bottle, it id 
putha cork higher nor Pathrick’s [7.e., the spire of St. 
Patrick’s] wid the vi’lence o’ the wash I’d make.” 


We have noted above the strange fact of ornate Shake- 
speariun oaths, long fallen into desuetude amongst the upper 
classes—the decline of swearing in good society, by the way, 
is commented on in Sir Algernon West’s reminiscences— 
being perpetuated in the daily speech of “the Dane’s man.” 
But after all this is only in accordance with the fitness of 
things. Edge had probably never heard of Shakespeare, or 
at most might have “accused” him of being a “ fawrdner,” 
but he was none the less a thoroughly Shakespearian 
character, an intellectual descendant of one of the rustics and 
artisans immortalised by the dramatist. There was some- 
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hing elemental in his self-esteem as in his naiveté. He was, 
in short, the raw material out of which a modern Dogberry 
might have evolved; and although the modest little book before 
ysisa photograph and not a dramatic portrait, we are reminded 
nits perusal of that “patient sympathy and kindly fellow- 
feeling for the narrow intelligence necessarily induced by 
narrow circumstances ” which the late Mr. Bagehot declared, 
though quick and half-bred minds might despise it, to be “a 
necessary constituent in the composition of manifold genius.” 
Jt also enforces the truth of Scott’s admirable remark, which 
Mr. Bagehot quoted in his essay on Shakespeare, that “amid 
all the changes of our manners the ancient freedom of 
arsonal intercourse may still be indulged between a master 
and an out-of-door servant.” Sir Walter, as one of his 
dependants said, “ spoke to every man as if he was his 
blood relation.” We owe to the maintenance of this honour- 
able tradition a fascinating memoir, enriched in its notes 
ani appendices with acute scholarship tempered by the play 
of whimsical fancy, of a genuine humourist who achieved 
originality of expression though unversed either in logic or 
in letters. 


WILD DUCKS, “ MANY IN SORT.” 

N spite of the rise in the price of all provisions before 
I Christmas, wild ducks and wild geese of all kinds 
have been cheaper than at any time during the last 
three years. This is due partly to the few days of hard 
weather. But some other reason must be found for the 
cheapness of this form of food. Wild ducks in any number 
have been on sale at 1s. 6d. each, widgeon at from 9d. to 
ls, and the pintail duck, one of the best of the whole 
tribe, could be bought for Is., or about the price of a 
wild rabbit, and this when English tame ducks were sell- 
ing at from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., and a Bordeaux pigeon for 
ls. 4d. General ignorance of the table value of the different 
kinds of wildfowl other than teal and the common wild duck 
accounts partly for these low prices. But the number of the 
ordinary mallards now in the market has been increased from 
an unexpected quarter, which sends thousands of these birds 
to the game-dealers much earlier in the season than was 
formerly the case when only wild-bred ducks were obtainable. 
It ocenrred to some enterprising landowners and proprietors 
of large areas of shooting that as they bred pheasants 
from eggs gathered from wild birds, or from eggs 
hid in aviaries, they might also stock their lakes 
and pools with hand-reared wild ducks. The experi- 
ment was first tried on a large scale by a North- 
Country Baronet, the owner of twenty thousand acres near to 
the sea. It wasa great success. The ducks were much more 
easily reared than are young pheasants, and remained not 
only on the large pieces of water, but on all the small ponds 
and pools in the woods, to which they also attracted genuinely 
wild birds. The estate became a great duck-preserve. 
Thousands of eggs are gathered in the spring and sold, as 
well as reared, and the example has spread as near to London 
as Tring, where great flights of mixed wild ducks, partly 
hand-reared, may be seen on the reservoirs, and are regularly 
shot like pheasants. The “game farms” have also added 
wild-duck farms to their pheasantries, and the birds are 
purchased by owners of ponds and pools who like to see 
wild ducks about their property. 





Either because these breed a mixed progeny with tame 
dncks, or from some source not yet discovered, an excellent 
“new duck” has recently appeared in the game-shops. It is 
rather larger than a wild duck, and quite as good in flavour, 
but has generally patches of white in its plumage. These birds 
are crosses between the tame duck and more than one wiid 
breed, though the common wild duck is evidently the pre- 
dominant partner. In addition, tons of widgeon and teal 
come from the Datch and Danish decoys, all fresh and in 
good condition; and the market, in the absence of any such 
general taste for good, fresh wildfowl as cbtains for very 
inferior cold-stored game, is often overstocked. Yet it is 
the exception to buy a flavourless or unwholesome wild duck, 
though tasteless frozen partridges or willow grouse are eaten 
in tons. Any web-footed bird outside the three common 
ducks, the mallard, widgeon, and teal, are known to the game 
dealers as “fancy ducks.” Some of these have always been 
rare in this country. Others, on the other hand, have no 
business to be “fancy” ducks at all, but have decreased 


because of the destruction or neglect of bird-life in districts 
where some of these ducks, such as the pochard, a near 
relation of the canvas-backed duck, were taken literally in 
cartloads, and where it is quite probable that they will again 
be numerous. Pintail ducks are occasionally seen on the 
menu of a club dinner and at hotels, almost never in 
private houses. Pochards, which were taken in great 
numbers in the Essex decoys, and are perhaps the best of 
all wild ducks except teal, are not often seen, and then 
are seldom purchased. They are a gay, red-headed duck, 
and may easily be distinguished from the cock widgeon 
because the head of the male is all red, with no light spot, 
the breast black, and the body rounder and plumper. 
Pintail are also very ornamental birds, but as they are 
entirely sea-ducks in their habits, and are only killed in 
this country by the punt gunners on the coast, they are not 
likely to increase. They are equally as good as teal in flavour 
and much larger. If any one could improve the breed in 
domestication, pintail would take the same place among 
ducks as woodcock among the snipe family. There is no 
difficulty in identifying them, as their long tails and the bright 
white lines down their sides and necks are sufficient to dis- 
tinguish the “sea-pheasants” from the rest of their kind. 


Pochards, on the other hand, come inland as soon as they 
arrive in this country, and frequent preserved ponds, where, if 
undisturbed, they would normally be joined by those which are 
breeding in increasing numbers in this country. The London 
supply used to come mainly from Essex, where in the island of 
Mersea and in the covert marshes they were taken ina manner 
different from that used to decoy other ducks. Pochards are 
not subject to the curiosity or fascination which makes other 
ducks follow the decoyman’s dog up the pipes, and special 
pochard-catching apparatus was used. No doubt it 
caught other ducks too; but its disuse accounts for the rarity 
of this duck in the market. Nets were set round the pond, 
fastened to high poles, which were lowered by pulleys till 
they Jay flat on the ground. When the birds had collected 
in sufficient numbers the poles were suddenly raised, and the 
pochards were scared into the nets. In some of the Essex 
pochard ponds the flights were occasionally so heavy that 
they overbore the heavy weights with which the poles were 
loaded as counterpoises, and threw the whole apparatus to 
the ground. Other “fancy ducks” to be bought in the 
market at the present time need more care in selection than 
the species named above, though several are excellent in 
flavour, and offer a change from the normal bill-of-fare. 
Among the piles of ducks sent from Holland may often be 
found a neat greyish bird, much like our tame duck, but witha 
white mark on the wing, and with plumage beautifully dappled 
with grey. This is the gadwall, a species now only found in 
England in Norfolk, but fairly common in Holland, which 
country absorbs most of the birds there caught for its own use. 
The chances of finding a gadwall, or the rather more 
common and almost equally well-flavoured shoveller duck, 
among the thousands in the market is a minor form of sport 
to the seeker for novelties for the table among the stores 
of Leadenhall. The shoveller has a wide, boat-shaped 
bill, from which it gets its name, and though the female is 
sober coloured and the male brilliant white, grey, and 
chestnut, this easily identified bill is common to both. It is 
avery common bird in North America, where its merits are 
fully understood. 


Garganey, a kind of teal, sent over in considerable quantity 
from Denmark, is excellent, and being almost as small as the 
true teal, is usually sold under that name. All other ducks, 
or duck-like birds, under whatever name they are sold, should 
be avoided. The Norfolk labourers by the Wash do, it is 
said, enjoy the “black ducks,” or “ scoters,” which. as Mr. 
Stevenson remarked, in “addition toa mixed flavour of fish and 
fowl, have the advantage of being a fine vehicle for onions.” 
In noting that this is the general characteristic of all 
other sea-ducks we have said enough by way of warning. 


‘3ut it is a national waste that birds like the pochard, 
formerly obtainable in commercial quantity in the county 
adjacent to East London, a bird which, if properly advertised, 
would fetch a price eqaal to American canvas-backed dacks, 
should no longer be procurable in a county like Essex, with 





its immense area of saitings, sea-marshes, inland reclama- 
tions, tidal rivers, and fresh-water pools. The birds gather 
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their food from natural sources, and the proper economic 
proceeding is that they should eat it, and we them. Now: 
there are only two working decoys left in Essex where the map 
shows that on the banks of the river Blackwater alone there 
were seven. It is quite a mistake to suppose that these duck 
would not collect there if they were allowed to breed in peace, 
or if the adjacent coast or waters were kept quiet at certain 
seasons. Off the coast of Denmark, for instance, in a part 
quite as populous as South and East Essex, there is a wild- 
fowl decoy on an island where thousands of teal are taken 
from September till March. The only special legislation 
which protects it is an order forbidding shooting vithin two 
miles of it at sea. But the great increase of fowi due to this 
decoy - sanctuary amply compensates the neighbourhood 
beyond its bounds. The Essex County Council have now 
protected all their ducks and wildfowl during the breeding 
season. If means could be found to reserve some parts 
of the coast as sanctuaries throughout the year, the decoys 
might once more flourish, and the increase of wild ducks 
which decoys always bring about might benefit both Essex and 
London. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LORD WEMYSS AND THE VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1z,—I am glad you approve of a Volunteer Reserve. It is an 
administrative scandal that such a source of national strength 
should have been all these years allowed to run to waste. And 
even now—such are our War Office wondrous ways—we can- 
not get even a friendly pat on the back from the Secretary 
of State for War in our attempt to do the thing ourselves. 
My object, however, in writing is not to complain, bat to 
explain. You ask, “Why make forty-five the limit of 
age?” And you say there are plenty of men fit to handle 
a rifle up to sixty. No doubt there are. But it seems 
wise in the first instance, in forming a Reserve, to 
fix this at such a fighting age that our foreign friends 
could not look upon the force as made up, as they un- 
doubtedly would say, of dotards and incapables. When we 
have got our first Reserve of men from twenty to forty-five, let 
us by all means have a second line of Volunteer Reservists 
from forty-five to sixty years of age. Then as to a Militia 
Reserve, the Militia Act provides for the raising of a Militia 
Reserve of sixty thousand men; but as it is, the Militia itself 
is always from twenty thousand to thirty thousand below its 
establishment, and of those serving thirty thousand belong 
to the Militia Reserve for the regular Army, and cannot 
therefore be reckoned on the strength of the Militia 
proper. This is no doubt a sad state of things, but 
so it will remain until our vote - fearing Governments 
have the courage to enforce our existing military law 
of compulsory service for home defence. It is, however, 
especially regarding what you say of our want of big guns 
and artillery that I would speak. This is indeed a thing to 
weep over. Had it not been for the naval guns where should 
we now be in South Africa? Ah! where? In 1860 we had 
big field-guns of position; we have them not now. We 
have no equivalent for the Armstrong forty-pounder field- 
gun of the “sixties” date. Why? Ask the responsible 
War Office and military authorities. Ask our so-called 
“Defence Committee.” Iam curious to know their answer. 
And when you justly complain of the want of field-guns for 
our Reserve forces, I would point out that we had some field 
batteries thirty years ago, organised by Colonel Shakespear, of 
Crimean fame, Colonel Creed, and others, but they were sup- 
pressed by our War Office. Why ? Let the responsible officials 
answer. So much for big guns. Nowastosmallarms, What 
number of the latest pattern we have in store I know not, but 
it is said the War Office dread having to arm the reserve 
force of Volunteers. Now this they will not have to do till 
they are called out when a national emergency arises. Mean- 
time, all that is needed would be a certain number of extra 
rifles allowed to Volunteer regiments, to be kept in store at 
headquarters for use at the butts by such Reservists as could 
find time for rifle practice. Surely our military store of 





small arms should be equal to such a modest demand. Let 
me add a last word. 


“One Who Knows” tells me it would 





be well if by this time next year we were so armed and 

organised that no foreign Power would dream of setting a 

hostile foot upon our shores. This is what we have to work 

for; and to this end a reserve Volunteer force greatly tends, 

—I an, Sir, &e., Wemyss, 
23 St. James’s Place, S.W. 





ALARMIST VIEWS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your protest against the “ hysteria” which appears to 
have seized upon some of the Press and the public comes at a 
good time. Ata private dinner this week where the guests 
were representative business men, the general view taken of 
the situation was most gloomy. “Never do to give in,” 
“ Must go through with it,” “ Got our back against the wall,”— 
these and similar expressions which were used serve to show 
what a ridiculously exaggerated idea of the situation hag 
impressed itself upon men’s minds. But this alarmist view 
is not only absurd, it has its dangerous side. For if we are 
to use the language of desperation when engaged in war with 
a people so few in number that they have practically all their 
men capable of bearing arms in the fighting line, where are 
we to find words to express our apprehensions and alarms if 
at war with an Empire as populous and as well armed as a 
France, a Germany, or a Russia? And, again, if “we have 
our backs to the wall” now, if we have to screw our courage 
up to the sticking point, what would be our position 
if we had to meet foreign intervention, and where are we to 
find the reserve of courage wherewith to doit? It needs, 
Sir, such language as yours to bring this war to its proper 
proportion. Its result is certain, and merely a question of time. 
The one serious danger, I take it, is the foreign intervention 
to which you allude, and this danger is increased by the 
exaggerated tone used in dealing with the situation and the 
reverses we have met with. But as you very rightly say, we 
shall see this war through to the finish, even if it means war 
with half Europe. And after all, what are these reverses? 
They have been sustained in trying to do the next-to- 
impossible. What the Boers with five or six times his 
strength in men and guns have been unable to effect with 
Baden-Powell, we have tried to do with Cronje and Joubert 
with inferior numbers, and artillery certainly not superior. 
In the Daily News letters upon the Russo-Tarkish War we find 
the writer dealing with the great Russian repulse before 
Plevna says that “with modern fire-arms, a simple 
mob, individually brave men, without discipline and 
withont organisation, with moderately good marksmen, 
can hold entrenchments against even superior numbers 
of the best troops .of tue world as long as they are only 
attacked in the front.” “In my opinion,” he adds, “the 
whole system of attack upon even the simplest trenches will 
have to be completely changed in the future,—assaults, 
properly speaking, will have to be abandoned. Where such 
positions cannot be turned, then the attack must have re 
course to the same means as the defence. Earth will have 
to fight earth. The attack will have to approach keeping as 
much under cover as the defence.” Of course, supreme 
necessity may dictate an assault; for its complete success, 
however, Skobeleff’s plan of hurling successive regiments 
against the entrenchments would seem absolutely necessary. 
Bat to carry this out the regiments are required, and these 
we have not got at hand. The war, so far as it has gone 
appears to me to make three things absolutely plain, the 
knowledge of which should enable us to face whatever the 
future holds in store for us with assured equanimity,—be it 
even war with half Europe. The first, that the Colonies 
can be relied upon to help us; the second, that their 
help is well worth having; the third, that the Volunteer 
forces we may command for the asking in Great Britain can, 
if they are taught to shoot, defend these shores against all 
comers, thus freeing our regular Army for service elsewhere. 
You say: ‘A full-dress rehearsal of our unrecognised mili- 
tary strength could do no harm.” I would go further and 
say it could do nothing bat good. Some form of general 
service for home defence must, I think, in the end be 
adopted, and might well be connected, as you suggest, with 
a scheme of old-age pensions. 

Only one word I would ask leave toadd. It is that when 
we welcome and rejoice over the loyalty and devotion the 
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Colonies are displaying to the Mother-country in the hour of 
trial, we should not forget the statesman who has had the 
control of Colonial affairs during these last few years, the 
statesman whose sympathy, tact, judgment, and courage in 
his responsible position have so largely helped to make 
Imperial unity an accomplished fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 


RosertT YERBURGH., 


[We are glad to have snch valuable support as Mr. 
Yerburgh’s for our scheme for a Territorial Army, and we 
agree with him as to the value of the Imperial work done 
by the present Colonial Secretary. He has done a great deal 
to disabuse the Colonies of the notion that they are considered 
here as dependencies, and has made them realise that we 
regard them rather as parts of a whole—i.e., the British 
Empire—of which we too are only a part.—ED. Spectator. ] 





RIFLE RANGES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Yon invite opinion as to the reorganisation of our 
Army, and in your issue of December 2nd, a “ Retired Adju- 
tant” speaks of the desirability of improved marksmanship, 
and of the necessity of securing long ranges for practice. 
On the latter point I cannot agree with him. I consider 
that men can be made first-rate shots on a range not exceed- 
ing two hundred yards, and that the greater part of their 
instruction can be carried out, and carried out best, in a 
gallery of, say, twenty or thirty yards, or less. But it must 
be made a sport, not altogether a drill,—position drill to 
strengthen the arms, and judging-distance drill by all 
means, If in every barrack-yard, and every country town 
and city, there were shooting galleries kept up at Govern- 
ment expense, with a sergeant in charge, ammunition gratis, 
and a small fee for the use of rifles, &c., and, in addition, 
as accessible as possible, 2 range up to two hundred yards 
for open-air practice, and these open to the use (ander 
proper restrictions) of all Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, 
you would soon have a nation of marksmen hard to beat, 
as were the English bowmen of Cressy and Agincourt. But 
there should be no hair-triggers or fine (unserviceable) sights 
allowed. I do not say let there be no long ranges; by all 
means have them where you can, but for competition more 
than for practice or drill. Experience has taught me that 
(given good eyesight) a man who is a good shot at two 
hundred yards is good at twelve hundred,—a few dozen shots 
at the longer range will put an intelligent man up to the 
difference (it is a thing, like swimming, that a man never 
forgets), and on service the unintelligent will always take 
their elevation, &c., from their officers or a more intelligent 
comrade, and besides the sport of being shot at in return will 
sharpen their wits. In these galleries I would encourage men 
to shoot for pennies, pots of beer, or love, at all times and 
seasons ; in fact, let them make a sport of it. I feel sure that 
if this system were carried out, and the Volunteers a little 
undrilled and more disciplined, an invasion of England would 
be a very ugly thing indeed for the invaders, if in addition 
the Government and tapayers are ready (after the excitement 
of this little war is over) to “pay, pay, pay” for a really 
efficient artillery, which involves a very different system of 
training from that required for light infantry. Ithink that I 
am qualified to have an opinion on musketry training, as I 
have handled a rifle from my youth up, both at game of all 
sorts and at the target, having shot more than once for the 
Elcho Shield.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OLD REGIMENTAL MuSKETRY INSTRUCTOR. 


P.S.—Permit me to say that I think your scheme of a pen 
sion to men who have passed through the Reserve a most 
excellent one, and one that would do more to make the Army 
“a calling” than anything else. 





MR. CONYBEARE’S LECTURES ON THE DUTCH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “ Sp&CTATOR.”] 
Srx,—The news from the seat of war has, as is natural, occu- 
pied general attention so completely that very little notice 
seems to have been taken of two interesting lectures delivered 
at Leighton House on December 6th and 7th by Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare. The subject of the lectures was “ The Emancipa- 
tion of the Belgians from the Dutch and of the Ontlanders 
from the Boers.” The value of such a treatment of the 











Transvaal question is, I think, unquestionable. Most of us 
speak and write of South Africa as if its problems were 
altogether unparalleled in the world’s history. Perhaps this 
is because the experts on South African affairs are not, as a 
rule, intimately acquainted with political events in Europe. 
Mr. Conybeare, even if his comparison was a little fanciful in 
some respects, enabled his hearers to recognise that the Boer 
government of the Transvaal has borne a striking resem- 
blance to that Dutch government of Belgium which was over- 
thrown in 1830 by the practical help of France and England, 
amidst the general approbation of Liberals throughout 
Europe. 

At first sight there appears to be little resemblance between 
the condition of the Belgians and that of the Outlanders, 
Belgium had been separated from Holland by three centuries 
of a national history diverse enough to obliterate the un- 
doubted racial affinity. Belgium was gives to the King of 
Holland in 1815 just as Norway was given to the King of 
Sweden. In neither case were the wishes of the people 
consulted. In the Netherlands, however, the religious 
differences between the Roman Catholic Belgians and the 
Protestant Dutch introduced an element of discord absent 
from Scandinavia, and, for all practical purposes, from 
South Africa. In Belgium foreign rulers oppressed the old 
inhabitants; in the Transvaal the old inhabitants have mis- 
governed foreign immigrants. If, however, we look closely 
at the causes of the Belgian rebellion we find that the 
grievances of which the patriotic party complained bore a 
somewhat striking resemblance to the allegations made by 
the Transvaal Outlanders. In each case the subject popa- 
lation was heavily taxed to raise revenues in whose distribu- 
tion it had practically no voice, and in each case those revenues 
were very largely devoted to increasing the armament of the 
rulers. In each case the use of the Dutch language was im- 
posed npon a reluctant people, whose business transactions 
were much impeded by the fact that all legal documents 
must be worded in an unfamiliar speech. In each case the 
Judiciary was suddenly placed under the arbitrary control of 
the Executive, and the popular Press was fettered by strict 
laws. The incidence of taxation was directed especially 
against the Belgians, as it has been against the Outlanders. 
Official posts throughout Belgium were filled by an unduly 
large proportion of Dutchmen. In this respect, indeed, the 
Outlanders have more serious cause of complaint, since, in 
order to exclude them from the public service, the Boer 
Government, unable to find competent Boers, imported foreign 
officials from Europe, and the expensiveness and general 
corruption of the Transvaal official system had no counterpart 
in the Netherlands. Mr. Conybeare pointed out that if the 
English Civil Service were managed on Transvaal lines it 
would cost the country annually £800,000,000! The Belgians 
possessed the franchise, but, although in the entire United 
Kingdom of the Netherlands they outnumbered the Dutch 
considerably, they were in a permanent minority in Parlia- 
ment. Farther, the Diplomatic Service of the Netherlands 
was practically monopolised by the Dutch, and Belgium was 
practically without a voice in foreign policy. It cannot be 
doubted on the whole that every substantial grievance felt 
in Belgium has been felt by the Outlanders in a greater 
degree. On the other hand, we must always remember that 
the Belgians were oppressed in their own homes, whereas the 
Outlanders were voluntary immigrants into the Transvaal. 
Mr. Conybeare was most interesting, perhaps, when he 
touched upon international sympathies in the two cases. The 
Russians alone have been perfectly consistent ; their Govern- 
ment supported King William of the Netherlands, just as 
their semi-official Press to-day supports President Kruger. 
On the other hand, Roman Catholic opinion throughout 
Europe sympathised with the Belgians, while it is now 
apparently anxious to uphold a bigoted Protestant system in 
Pretoria. The English Tories were for Holland, the Whigs 
and Radicals were aflame to help the insurgents. To-day the 
extreme Radicals alone stand for oligarchy! France under 
Louis Philippe co-operated heartily with the British Cabinet 
to free Belgium, to-day France is with the oppressor. It 
would be easy to press analogies too far, but I believe that 
Mr. Conybeare has done useful service in pointing out that 
the Boer policy has unconsciously been modelled upon princi- 
ples which in 1830 brought Holland to the verge of ruin.—I 
am, Sir, &., AFBICANUS, 
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THE CAPE DUTCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—All will agree with your article on “ The Cape Dutch” 
in the Spectator of December 9th that the Cape Ministry had 
a most difficult game to play; few will think that they have 
succeeded in neutrality, unless indeed an ultra-benevolent 
neutrality towards the Boers. To the last moment before the 
war was declared the Cape papers were full of com- 
plaints of how the Ministry were issuing the latest and best 
rifles to notoriously disaffected Bonders, while refusing any 
to the loyal Volunteers. It is only now that they are calling 
out the Volunteers, while on December 11th, before the news 
of Gatacre’s reverse arrived here, 1 heard complaints from the 
Cape that if their Volunteers had been called ont, as they 
ought to have been at first, they would have been quite strong 
enough to have patrolled their owa frontier and prevented the 
enemy getting a footing in the Stormberg country. It will 
take stronger facts than you adduce to persuade “heady ” (to 
use a favourite word of yours) politicians that the Cape 
Ministry are, with the possible exception of Mr. Schreiner, 
either loyal, honest, or neutral.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. M. 


P.S.—The Standard of December 11th, in its Cape corre- 
spondence, supplied two suggestive commentaries on your 
article :-— 

(1) “ Mr. Schreiner is at loggerheads with the leaders of the 
Afrikander Bond, who argue that he is betraying the 
cause by co-operating with Sir A¥fred Milner.” 

(2) Mr. Piers, the loyal Magistrate at Paarl, will be retained 
in his post, owing to an emphatic protest by Sir A. Milner 
against his removal. 





ASSAYE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—As to the loss at Assaye, I submit the following 
extract from Colonel Biddulph’s excellent book, “The 
Nineteenth and their Times,” recently published :— 


“Long after his victorious career was ended, he (Wellington) 
spoke of Assaye as the bloodiest battle for the number engaged 
that heever saw. Of the ten officers forming the General’s staff 
eight were wounded or bad their horses shot. The 74th and the 
picquet battalion were almost annihilated; one picquet half- 
company alone had twenty-one killed, twenty-two wounded, and 
three missing. The 74th lost four hundred and one of all ranks, 
killed and wounded.” (p. 147.) 


In connection with this passage may be read the opinion of 
Sir Thomas Munro, that the loss was inflicted by the artillery 
and the cavalry of the Mahrattas,—not by their infantry 
disciplined according to European models :— 

“At the battle of Assaye, the severest that took place in the 
course of the war, I do not recollect among all our killed and 
wounded officers one that suffered from a musket-ball or bayonet 
—a convincing proof that the Mahratta infantry made very little 
serious impression...... Scindia, by abandoning the old 
system of Mahratta warfare disabled himself from 
maintaining a contest with us, for he reduced the war to a war of 
battles and sieges instead of one of marches and convoys.” 
—(Gleig’s Life, Vol. III., p. 193.) 

Mutatis mutandis, Munro’s remarks suggest a somewhat 
analogous reflection on the Boer innovations now on their 
trial—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Guenny. 


13 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 





SQUIRRELS IN A CITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I can name one other place where squirrels run at large 
in the heart of a city. In the Plaza, opposite the cathedral 
of Oaxaca, Mexico, are some fine pecan trees which are 
harbour for a number of squirrels. There are also pleasant 
seats for the footsore and weary as well as for the sightseeing 
lounger. If you are not eaters of squirrel pie, and do not use 
“ squirrel rifles,” or grudge the squirrel a trifle of bark for 
architectural purposes, it is a delightful experience to have 
these fearless little Oaxaca citizens perch upon your shoulder 
and rob you of nuts or other dainties. They are importunate 
little beggars, and do not take “‘ No” for an answer, but head 
and shoulders they go for your inside pocket. They are the 
protected of all the city—rich and poor alike—and it would 
go hard with a stranger who presumed to molest them.—I 
am Sir, &., WILLIAM CORNER. 

91 Brown Street, Salisbury. 








[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With reference to the cutting on above subject from 
the Chicago Post, sent to the Spectator of December 2nd by 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, the following extract from my diary may be 
of interest to some of your readers, showing that Madison, 
Wis., is not the only place where squirrels run at large in the 
heart of the city.—I am, Sir, &., 
G. CaMPBELL Morgan, 
20 Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. 





“Thursday, September 28th, 1899. Memphis.—We had a 
most interesting sight here in the open space in the heart of 
the city. Hundreds of grey squirrels were playing about on the 
grass,and up and down the trees. No one molested them ; they 
were as tame as possible. The city authorities have erected 
little wooden nests like pigeon houses in the trees, and the 
community by common consent protect them.” 





MRS. DEARMER’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have looked through Mrs. Dearmer’s “Book of 
Penny Toys,” and the simple answer to her defence of the 
use of ‘tragedy ” so-called in such books seems to me to lie 
in this: we cannot all be Hans Andersens or Lewis Carrolls; 
we cannot all venture to play with edged tools, and it takes a 
good bit of genius to follow the masters of story-telling, even 
at a distance. I agree with the authoress that children lore 
a heart-rending story, and I think the charm they find in 
Andersen’s “Tin Soldier” has nothing whatever to do with 
the love-story romance in it. They love it because the toy is 
made to live and breathe, and so his adventures become abso- 
lutely thrilling. I know we loved tragedy, for looking back 
into the childhood of myself and my brother, the one tale we 
would ask for again and again was the story of the Green 
Serpent. It is almust forgotten now, but it must have been 
tragic, for we always used to say “The poor Green Serpent.” 
I think it turned upon this, that when the faithless Princess 
had gone and broken his serpent heart, she and her lover 
came to the midnight river, and there was no boat to take 
them across to the enchanted cave. So the Green Serpent, 
sparkling all over with rubies and emeralds, arched himself 
over from shore to shore, and the two passed safely across 
without taking the least notice. And their chivalrous bridge 
sank away and was washed down to the sea in a great storm. 
As for the pictures in “ Penny Toys,” it appears to me a 
mistake to think that children are best pleased with plain, 
coloured plates. These soon pall upon the eye and the mind, 
and a great weariness succeeds the first transitory enjoyment. 

he obvious reason is, there is no room left for exercise of 
the imagination, as in black-and-white drawings. Imagina- 
tion is the wonderfal sixth sense of childhood, and upon it 
turns in large measure the joys and sorrows of their life.—I 


am, Sir, &c., E. V. B. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AND THE 
DECIMALS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—With regard to the story quoted by you in the Spectator 
of December 9th from Sir Algernon West’s “ Recollections” 
—that Lord Randolph Churchill when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer repudiated all knowledge of decimals—this must, of 
course, be understood as one of his little pleasantries, When 
a boy at Cheam Scheol in 1863 he was well versed in that 
subject, as his instructor, whom he playfully fitted with the 
title of “Doctor Decimals,” has reason to remember, He 
was also keener than other boys at that early age about 
politics, and would eagerly inquire about Mr. Gladstone and 
his doings.—I am, Sir, &c., F. H. D. 





SIR HENRY JENKYNS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have read with great interest yoar account of the 
late Sir Henry Jenkyns in the Spectator of December 16th, 
and I was particularly struck with what you say about the 
extreme importance of the duties of a Parliamentary 
draughtsman. A yet stronger opinion to the same effect 
has been expressed by Sir H. Maine, I think, in his book on 
“Popular Government.” In Jenkyns I lost oneof my greatest 
friends, with whom I had been intimate ever since our 
Balliol days. We both went up to College in 1856; and each 
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— 
of ue took a First Olass in 1860. He had to be known in 
order to be appreciated. As the memoir-writer in the Zimes 
remarks, he was not a brilliant talker. I may add that Jowett, 
who knew him to be a great friend of mine, once spoke 
to me of him as lacking in power of expression; he thought 
that no pains would ever make him “a really good writer.’ 
He probably owed his success at Oxford to his solid abilities 
kept in motion by unhasting and unresting energy; and I 
suspect that his far more remarkable success in after-life was 
due to these and kindred qualities. On those kindred 
qualities I will touch very briefly. I sometimes consulted 
him about private affairs of my own, and there was no one on 
whose judgment I set greater value. Closely connected with 
this common-sense of his was his scrupulous discretion in 
public matters. Sitting next him at a Swiss table d’héte, I 
once rallied him on his strong Liberalism. He checked 
me, and afterwards explained that, being brought into 
confidential relations with statesmen of both parties, he 
did not wish his political opinions to be publicly 
announced; he voted for the Liberal candidate at elec- 
tions, but otherwise he maintained an attitude of neutrality. 
I sometimes called him a Broad Church Paritan. This quasi- 
Paritanism or Stoicism of his may have been connected wit! 
the occasional brusquerte ascribed to him by the writer in the 
Times. Let me give an example. In 1897 he dined quietly 
with my wife and me,—a very exceptional favour, as it 
appears. The conversation turned on the destruction by the 
Roundheads of the beautifal cross to which Charing Cross 
owes its name; and, being in a paradoxical mood, I said that 
this and similar acts of vandalism inclined my sympathies to 
the side of the Cavaliers. He took this far more seriously 
than it was meant, and gave me a lecture on my levity or want 
of patriotism. The sharpness of his tone fairly took my 
breath away, contrasting as it did with the singular gentle- 
ness and courtesy which were habitual with him. But I 
afterwards reflected that, like Mr, Gladstone, he had 
no sympathy whatever with the seamy or sceptical 
side of things, and that this lack of world-humour, 
so to call it, was probably wn défaut de ses qualités, 
a limitation which may have contributed to what he 
achieved as a thoroughly high-principled man of action. 
Goethe has observed that the too frequent use either 
of the microscope or of the telescope interferes with 
the normal use of the eyes; and perhaps the eminent success 
of Jenkyns in his somewhat restricted line may have been 
partly due to his habit of avoiding the contemplation either 
of very small or of very distant things, and of concentrating 
his mental vision on objects suited to the focus of such a 
practical man as he was, His conversation was especially 
interesting when it related to the politicians with whom he 
had to deal. During the “seventies ” a great writer expressed 
surprise that the late Mr. Forster was thought to have a 
chance of becoming Prime Minister, while the eloquent Lowe 
had no such chance. On my asking Jenkyns about this, he 
answered in reference to the aforesaid writer: “ He would 
not have talked in that way if he had ever done business 
with the two men.” My friend sometimes made striking 
comments on the business capacities of living statesmen. On 
what he thus told me in confidence I, of course, keep silence, 
but I may mention that, Liberal though he was, he remarked 
on the exceptional readiness with which Mr. Balfour could at 
once see the point of any legal difficulty that was submitted 
tohim. Let me conclude with a tale which he told me as 
authentic. An old-fashioned squire recently complained that 
Conservatives have ceased to exist: ‘‘ The two parties now are 
—Liberals and damned Liberals! ”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
[Tétel d’Angleterre, Biarritz. 





[Owing to the great pressure on our correspondence 
columns we have been obliged to hold over several letters, 
—among them one from the eminent American historian, 
Mr. J. F. Rhodes, challenging our statement in a notice of 
his last book that at the time of the Civil War “our 
Government substantially did the right thing.” We fully 
admit that our statement was far too absolute, and that Mr. 
Rhodes proves his point. If, however, we had said that our 
Government sincerely meant to do the right thing, though 
they did not actually do it, we should not have greatly erred 


No doubt Mr. Gladstone, though then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, spoke in a way that deserved the strongest 
reprobation; but Lord John Russell and the majority of his 
colleagues meant, we believe, to act properly.—ED. Spectator.} 








POETRY. 


BRITONS.—DECEMBER 1étTa, 1899. 
“REVERSE,” “ defeat,” the words went round, 
And steeled each heart and nerved each hand. 





Not so success’s trumpet sound 
Could fire the land. 


Evita Futter MAITLAND. 





CANADIANS TO THE FRONT! 


Suow the way, Canada! 
More than a hundred 
Years have rolled over, 
Since in the old days 

You became part of us. 
Wolfe was our hero, then, 
He it was won you: 

Now you are of us, 

Love us, and know us, 
France in your veins still 


Owns the red blood of her: 


So would we have it, 
Hailing the omen 

Of firm, future friendship. 
Show the way, Canada! 


Show the way, Canada! 
Sound out the key-note; 
Teach these bold trekkers, 
Strong men and sturdy, 
How to be one with us. 
Somewhere in them, too, 
Good blood is stirring, 
Blood of old Huguenots— 
Best sons and daughters 
France e’er gave birth to. 





You—for you know us— 
You shall interpret : 
Show the way, Canada! 


Show the way, Canada! 
Now, for the dawn comes 
To far-reaching Africa. 
Plant we the standard, 
Inaugurate justice, 
Establishing peace. 
Peace be the watchword, 
Peace and security 
Under the Union Jack. 
Hail to the dawn! 


Then by our fireside 

While we sit resting 
Satisfied, hopeful, 

Be our door open 

To all friendly callers ; 

For serving exch other 

The nations grow richest; 
And so shall we cherish 

A great bond of brotherhood 
Girdling the world. 








ApsA BAarRTRICK BAKER. 





THE VOICE O’ THE NATION. 

LEAVE our furrin frens ta chatter, let ’em flatter roun’, an’ 
fuss, 

’Tain’t their cheerin’ or their sneerin’ thet can help or hinder 
us; 

Let’em hope we’re doomed tu failure, let’em say we’re crushed 
an’ cowed : 

P’raps they think the sun’s extinguished when it’s strugglin’ 
through a cloud ? 

They air hurryin’ tu believe us all their hatred can desire, 

But the blows they fancy fatal only clinch our courage 
higher ; 

Talkin’s easier work than doin’, yew may take your oath ~” 
thet— 

Boys! git on, an’ let ’em chatter—but we ain’t done yet! 


Air their hearts so small an’ craven thet they cannot under- 
stan’ 

How be game tu take a lickin’—an’ then lick the other 
man 

Whnut’s their gauge fer measurin’ greatness, how did they 
achieve renown, 

Thet they think whene’er we stumble we must keer on lyin’ 
down? 

Du they dream an Empire’s conjured up by easy charms an’ 
sweet ? 

Ours, at least, was shaped and builded from disaster an’ 
defeat, 

An’ we’ve made it whut 
hev gone, 

Not without a slip or blunder—bnt by still goin’ on! 


it is, through all the cent’ries thet 


It is good tu git the fust blow in—but best tu hev the last; 

An’ they’ll see us still go forrard es they’ve seen us in the 
past, 

Fer each loss we hev tu suffer, each defeat thet marks our 
way 

Is a clarion call tu victory, an’ we hear it an’ obey; 

In the end, we hit the bull’s-eye, though it’s arter many a 
miss; 

Ef a lickin’ could hev beat us, we'd hev fallen long ere this; 
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Some may find a knock-down blow es bad es pisen in their 


cup, 
But we never stop tu taste it~no, we jest git up! 


Ef our Empire ¢s a-shakin’, it’s a steadyin’ sort uv shake 

Thet’ll warm our blood an’ rouse us till our sleepin’ strength’s 
awake ; 

The storm shall break its might on us, an’ when its hour is 
o’er, 

Ye'll find us standin’, rock-like, ruther firmer than afore; 

An’ our furrin frens, I’m thinkin’, may look wiser ef they 
wait, 

’*Stead uv castin’ up the total ’fore the sum is on the slate; 

They've hed cause tu know us better, an’ it’s strange thet they 
forget— 

Boys! git on, an’ let ’em chatter—but we ain’t done yet! 


Hosea, JUN. 








BOOKS. 


ee 

ARCHBISHOP BENSON’S LIFE.* 
Mr. ARTHUR BeEnsON has had a difficult work to do, and he 
has done it thoroughly well. To write the Life of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in these days is to be tempted to 
write the ecclesiastical history of England during his 
Primacy. The fault of such a book is that the man would be 
lost in his work,—the human interest would pale in the 
stronger light of the public interest. For such an undertaking 
as this Mr. Benson has happily had neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion. Under no circumstances could it have been done well, 
because it would have dealt at every turn with people who 
are still living and controversies which are still in progress. 
The reticence which must necessarily have been observed 
would have made it little more than a series of chapters from 
an ecclesiastical “ Annual Register.” What he has preferred 
to attempt is to sketch “in broad outlines and rapid strokes, 
with as mach living detail as possible, a biographical por- 
trait...... to touch on events through the medium of 
personality rather than reveal personality through events.” 
The second volume, indeed, deals largely with Church 
matters, That was inevitable in writing the Life of a man 
who, first or last, as originator or as judge, was necessarily 
concerned with whatever went on in the Church. But in all 
of them the Archbishop is the principal figure, and the 
reader feels that the events in which he played a part are 
only valuable to the biographer for the light they throw on 
the Archbishop’s character. Moreover, they are all in the 
second volume, and as regards biographical interest it may 
almost be said that the second volume is little more than an 
appendix to the first. 

The future Archbishop was a quick, excitable child, with a 
strong love of reading, and an early developed taste for 
devotion and for the xsthetic side of things liturgical. He 
made a disused room in his mother’s house into an oratory. 
“There was a table rudely draped, and stools for kneeling. 
The walls were hung with rubbings of brasses from neigh- 
bouring churches; on the table stood a plain wooden Cross 
made by an old carpenter, and paid for out of the boy’s 
scanty pocket-money...... And here he said the canonical 
hours daily, alone, or with some school friend—and he had 
several—of like tastes.” But what redeems this story, adds 
Mr. Benson, “from the domain of precocious sentiment,” is 
that when “annoyed by surreptitious visits made to his 
private chapel by his sisters during his enforced absence at 
school, he made an ingenious device which automatically 
both recorded and avenged the advent of any intruding 
worshipper.” The love that he had for the chapels at 
Wellington, at Lambeth, at Addington, and his interest in 
every detail connected with the!Bishop of Lincoln’s trial, were 
thus early foreshadowed. But his first teacher, whose in- 
fluence remained with him to the end, was not a High 
Churchman. The ill-success of James Prince Lee as Bishop 
has thrown into the shade his extraordinary ability as a 
schoolmaster. Benson entered King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, in 1840, and remained there till 1848, and for 
nearly the whole of that time Lee was Head-Master. His 





* The Life of Edward White Benson, some time Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
his Son, Arthur Christopher Benson. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 
(36s. net.) 
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exquisite scholarship, his intense desire to impart informatio 
to, and to stimulate intellectual tastes in, his “best” bo m4 
the intensity of his religious convictions,—took pesenilnn st 
Benson’s schoolboy mind, and led him to declare thirt 
years later, “Lee was the greatest man I have ever i 
within the inflaence of,—the greatest and the best, . 4 
I owe to him all that I ever was, or am, or shall be.” Next 
to the Master came the friend. Lightfoot, afterwards 
Bisbop of Durham, was a year older than Benson, and a 
close intimacy soon grew up between the two. Throughout 
their lives they were constant correspondents, and, next to 
his own diaries, Benson’s letters to Lightfoot supply the 
richest materials for this biography. It is interesting to note 
that as a very young man Lightfoot was much the higher 
Charchman of the two. “If you turn Tractarian again,” 
writes Benson in 1848, “after having been Tractarian once 
before, and Arnoldine once or twice, why then I do not think 
we shall stand mach chance of working together in after life.” 
For the time, at all events, even this prospect did not move 
Lightfoot, for we have him writing, two months later, “High 
Churchmen seem to be the great regenerating element 
among us,” and complaining that people “never dream tbat 
whether right or wrong, it [Puseyism] was the faith held by 
the confessors and martyrs of old.” The narrowness of 
Benson’s circumstances made his time at Cambridge one of 
real suffering. He got through his first year for something 
over £90, and this, of course, put hospitality—with the 
exception of breakfasting with Lightfoot every Sunday on a 
veal and ham pie—and recreations of every kind, except 
bathing and walking, ont of the question. But his friends 
were many and most of them afterwards distinguished, and 
his popularity among them was great. His liturgical tastes 
continued, and in 1849 he sends to his friend Wickenden two 
sets of Prayers for the Dead, translated from the Alexandrine 
Liturgy of St. Basil, and the Liturgy of Severus, Patriarch 
of Antioch. In the middle of his time at Cambridge came the 
terrible shock of his favourite sister’s death, followed 
two days later by that of his mother, and by the 
discovery that almost her whole income was an annnity, 
and that a sum of rather over £100 was all that the 
whole family had to depend upon. This sudden sobering of 
his life left lasting traces in terrible fits of depression, and in 
the almost Puritan severity with which he long viewed the 
lighter side of life. But he rose at once to the level of his 
new duties. He was helped to perform them by relatives— 
though he declined a good offer from one of them for his 
youngest brother, lest living with Unitarians should make it 
difficult for the child to grow up a Cburchman—and by 
Martin, then Barsar, and afterwards Vice-Master, of Trinity 
His career as an undergraduate ended in his coming out 
Senior Optime and Highth Classic. The last place was a 
bitter disappointment, but it was redeemed by the Senior 
Chancellor’s Medal. The news of this last distinction was 
brought to him—by the Bursar himself—as he was sitting at 
a family dinner party at Clifton at his aunt’s, Mrs. Sedg- 
wick’s; and in the entry in his diary which describes his 
cousin and future wife, then a child of ten, “now with one, 
now with both arms round my neck, stroking my hair, 
patting my forehead,” we have the first glimpse of her who 
eight years later was to make the great happiness of his 
life. 

The two leading incidents of the Archbishop’s earlier 
career were his appointment, first, to the Head-Mastership of 
Wellington College, and next, to the Bishopric of Truro- 
The chapters which describe his fifteen years at Wellington 
are in some respects the most interesting in the book. Of 
episcopal duty there is more than one reading, and by conse- 
quence there is more than one standard of episcopal success. 
But of a Head-Master’s duty there can be but one reading. 
He has to rule the boys so as to bring out of them all that is 
best in them, and he has to train his assistant-masters so as 
to make them in the fullest sense of the word his fellow- 
workers. No eminence in scholarship or in school adminis- 
tration will make up for failure in the faculty of government. 
This wasa faculty which Benson pre-eminently possessed. The 
recollections of masters and boys which his son has brought 
together in chaps. 5-10 of the first volume leave us in no 
doubt upon this point. What will perhaps surprise those who 
only knew the Archbishop is the extreme severity of the 
Head- Master :— 
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“He was one of the sternest and severest disciplinarians that 
ever ruled a school; he could inspire devoted admiration—it was 
admiration even more than love—but he could and largely did 
rule through fear. There is no exaggeration in saying that boys, 
and even masters, were greatly afraid of him, feared his censure, 
and consequently set great store by his praise...... It isa 
curious thing that he who was extraordinarily sensitive to the 
sight of suffering, especially in animals, to whom cruelty was so 
odious a vice, and who did not like to see plants struck with a 
stick, could have been so firm an advocate of punishment, and so 
stern in the infliction of it. Some old pupil has said that it was 
an awful sight to see the Head-Master fold his gown round him 
and cane a liar before the school.” 

Benson never punished his own children; but there was no 
need for him to do so :— 

“His displeasure was frightful to bear. T shall never forget,” 
says Mr. Benson, “how when once as children we were in his 
study, waiting while he finished a letter before he showed us 

ictures, my eldest brother, whom my father idolised, knocked 
down and broke a large ivory handled seal. All that my father 
said was, ‘ Martin, you naughty boy, you must forfeit your allow- 
ance to pay for mending that.’ Apart from the consequences of 
the deed—for the seal appeared to us of priceless value, and my 
own idea was that my brother would sink into an indigent old 
age with his allowance still going to pay for the damage—the 
terror of the incident is indelibly stamped on my memory. ..... 
The father I knew in later years—sympathetic, patient, de- 
votedly affectionate, outspoken, and valuing frankness in sug- 
gestion or criticism—seems to me a different person from the 
stately severe father of my youth, whom it was almost a relief 
to see departing in cap and swelling silk gown down the drive.” 
On the other hand, his kindness fully equalled his severity. 
Dr. Verrall, who was at Wellington from 1865 to 1869, 
writes :— 

“He saved my health and my sense; I believe that he saved 
my life. At fifteen I was a sensitive, fanciful, anemic creature 
to whom something of home life was almost as necessary as 
bread and butter. But what could the Head-Master do? I 
hardly expect to be believed when I say that from the end of my 
first term in the sixth to the day when [I left the school, I went 
to tea at his house—a free informal ‘nursery’ tea which he took 
with all his family—whenever I liked, that is to say, about twice 
in every week, and it miszht be oftener.” 

Mr. Benson has wisely placed at the end of the first volume 
two chapters on the Archbishop’s life at Addington and 
Lambeth. At the former what may be called his home-life 
was almost wholly spent. When he was staying there in 
Archbishop Tait’s last illness, he had told his son that the 
house was too much in the style of the grand seigneur, and 
that no future Archbishop could ever live there. But “later 
on it became to him a most beloved home.” He liked the 
scenery, “the steep gravel hills, the shoals of some ancient 
sea, over which the woodland extends”; the historical 
Louquet that hung about a site of ancient British dwellings, 
of a hunting lodge of Henry VIII, of the Leighs and 
Trewthicks, to whom it had once belonged; the chapel, 
“which out of a bare room he had made into a very seemly 
sanctuary”; the very bedrooms, to which he “was for ever 
adding pictures and having them hung under his per- 
sonal superintendence.” Addington was his home, which 
Lambeth—though Mr. Benson says that it has never 
been his own lot to live in such an agreeable house—was 
not. The only associations the Archbishop had with it 
were of “hard unrelieved work” or “anxious interviews.” 
But even here he did much in the way of improvement. He 
“routed about in cupboards and garrets and dragged to light 
innumerable old chairs, chests, and settees of beautiful and 
costly design.” He discovered and had cleaned and displayed 
“a rusty bundle of the pikes which were anciently carried 
before the Archbishop.” He found a piece of the old tapes- 
tries of the palace which had been given away in Archbishop 
Cornwallis’s time to an old woman and had been used by her 
descendants first as a coverlet and then as a carpet. And 
here, too, he spent much time, thought, and money over the 
chapel. “The mother of magnificence is frugality” was a 
saying of his, and he exemplified it by combining with 
immense liberality in great things a curious economy, almost 
parsimony, in small things. He saved bits of string and the 
gummed paper off the edge of stamps. He could not bear to 
throw away old almanacs. He would defeat the object of a 
considerable outlay by some small saving at the end. His 
industry was remarkable, and was greatly helped by his need- 
ing only about five hours’ sleep. Till the doctors forbade it 
he was always up at 5.30 and got through a good deal of work 
before breakfast. Chapel followed, and then the morning 
was given up to correspondence. He was extraordinarily, 








and as his son thinks needlessly, exact about the precise 
wording of his letters. He was a passionately interested 
talker, but— 

“He was too eager to argue patiently, explained too much and 
refined upon the lucidity of what was already clear...... He 
was quick to resent any monopolising of the conversation by 
others in subjects with which he was imperfectly acquainted. 
He had not the art of eliciting information on subjects which were 
strange to him by questions, and was apt to deflect on to subjects 
which he knew. Argument with him always engendered heat, 
and he was apt to express himself too vehemently to be agreeable. 
Thus he did not in later life make many equal friends among 
men, 

To this last characteristic must in part be attributed the 
absence of any really good understanding between him and 
the High Church party. He had not been much in contact 
with them, to some of their views he was strongly and almost 
constitutionally opposed, and he had, unfortunately, a very 
real dislike and distrust of Liddon, at that time their most 
active leader. Greater patience and more willingness to listen 
might have mended matters, but at this time these held but 
a subordinate place in the Archbishop’s list of virtues. One 
of the schemes he had at heart was the revival of the Anglican 
bishopric in Jerusalem, and to this Liddon was strongly, and 
having regard to its previous history naturally, opposed. 
Benson took his own course, and, but for the irritation and mis- 
understanding it caused them, the High Church leaders might 
have found in it a very serviceable opportunity. If they had 
co-operated with the Archbishop, they might have greatly 
strengthened the rather feeble precautions taken against 
proselytism from the Greek Church, and possibly have 
replaced the agents of the Church Missionary Society in 
Palestine by more friendly instruments. “They made a 
similar mistake, though in this case it was shared by many 
who were not High Churchmen, in the position they took up 
in opposition to the trial of the Bishop of Lincoln. In this, the 
most important chapter of his Primacy, the Archbishop is 
seen to great advantage. If he was indisposed to listen, he 
was not at all indisposed to read, and every argument that 
could be alleged against his jurisdiction he seems to have 
weighed with the most scrupulous industry. The result of 
the trial was a decided gain to the High Church party, but 
undoubtedly they put that gain in peril by their efforts to 
prevent the case from coming to a hearing. 

There are many aspects of Archbishop Benson’s character 
of which we should like to speak did space permit. Asit is, we 
take leave of a book of remarkable interest with sincere 
gratitude to Mr. Benson for the way in which he has executed 
a very diflicult task, and brought us face to face with a 
singularly lovable character. One small suggestion we must 
make for future editions, It is that the pages comprised in 
each chapter should be indicated in the “ contents.” 





WELLINGTON.* 

“T CANNOT write my father’s Life,” said the second Duke of 
Wellington, “ but I can at least see that the material is there 
for a biographer some day.” And the second Duke could 
have wished no better fate for his material than that it should 
fall into such competent hands as Sir Herbert Maxwell’s, 
whose Life of Wellington is in all respects an admirable 
book. It is no mere extract from history; it is the 
portrait of a great man,—great despite an amiable weakness 
and acertain lack of sympathy. Wellington the soldier and 
Wellington the politician are one and the same man,— 
masterful, uncompromising, assured. It is quite another 
Wellington who wrote sentimental letters to Miss J., and 
took a perverse pleasure in trivial correspondence. Every 
hero is permitted the relaxation of folly, and the real 
Wellington is the victor of Waterloo, whose splendid achieve- 
ments Sir Herbert Maxwell has worthily celebrated. His 
biography, indeed, is a thoroughly efficient piece of work, 
well studied, well balanced, well written. Even though it 
does not contain a vast deal of new matter, it gives us in 
perfect shape all that is known of the Iron Duke; and 
though the style is simple and restrained, it rises with the 
occasion, even unto eloquence. 

It is a curious fact that Arthur Wellesley, one of the 
greatest soldiers that ever led our armies to victory, does not 
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seem to have had the military vocation. He was not a born 
soldier, as Marlborough was or Clive. His vast energy, his 
sense of command, his ingrained habit of authority, were 
sufficient to have made him distinguished in any profession. 
But the exclusive tyranny of arms did not dominate him, and 
more than once he would, if he could, have left the Service, 
which did not offer him a swift enough opportunity of success. 
The truth is, he did not easily endure a subordinate position. 
He preferred to give orders rather than to receive them, 
and he was only content when a fall responsibility 
was put upon him. Though his promotion was rapid, 
though he obtuined the command of his regiment at twenty- 
four, was Governor of Mysore at thirty, and Major-General 
at thirty-three, he still complained. His early letters, in fact, 
are not wholly pleasant to read; his anger when, in 1801, 
Baird was give the command in Egypt, which he thought 
should have been his, was neither just nor dign fi-d. But it 
must be remembered that Wellesley had from the very first a 
firm and well-founded confidence in himself. He was not vain, 
he was merely intelligent; he knew that he could do whatever 
was to be done far better than the most of men, and possibly 
he would have deemed it a lack of patriotism if he had not 
insisted upon his own claims. ‘I must say I was the fit 
person to be selected,” said he when he was made Com- 
mandant of Seringapatam, and he spoke nothing but the 
simple truth. 

The Mabr.tta Campaign was his first conspicuous triumph, 
and after that there was no going back. The conqueror of 
Scindia proved himself fit for any command, and the 
security of our Indian Empire is in a large measure due to 
Wellesley’s generalship. At Assaye he was confronted by 
much the same problem as has just baffled us at the Tugela- 
But Wellesley had not the knowledge possessed by Sir Redvers 
Baller. The river ran between him and the enemy, and being 
unable to reconnoitre, he knew not whether it was fordable or 
not. He observed, however, two villages at a certain point on 
either bank, and concluded that they were joined either by 
boat or ford. To that point, then, he sent his infantry, and 
thus began the fight which ended in a complete victory. But 
the victory was not won without a heavy loss. Out of an 
army of five thousand there were more than two thousand 
five hundred killed and wounded, a fact which those prophets 
ot evil might remember who to-day are apt to construe a 
disagreeable check into a serious reverse. 

But in spite of the Mahratta Campaign, in spite of his 
prowess in the Peninsula, Wellington’s chief glory is and 
will ever remain the battle of Waterloo,—not because 
Wellington performed his greatest exploit on the Belgian 
field, but because Waterloo was far more important in its result 
than any other fight of the century. Wellington himself did 
not want its history written, and when Sir Walter Scott was 
bent upon the task, the Duke most firmly dissuaded him :— 

“The history of a battle,” he wrote, “is not unlike the history 

of a ball. Some individuals may recollect all the little events of 
which the great result is the battle won or lost : but no individual 
ean recollect the order in which, or the exact moment at which 
they occurred, which makes all the difference as to their value or 
importance. Then the faults or the misbehaviour of some gave 
occasion for the distinction of others, and perhaps were the cause 
of material losses; and you cannot write a true history of a 
battle without including the faults and misbehaviour of part at 
least of those engaged. Believe me that every man you see in a 
uniform is not a hero.” 
For a while Sir Walter persisted, but in the end his history 
of Waterloo was never written, and the great battle has 
found in Sir Herbert Maxwell and M. Houssaye its tardy and 
most efficient historians. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell thinks that Wellington was surprised 
at Brassels. This may be so, but then it merely intensifies 
the admirable work done by our arms on the three great days 
of Jane. One thing, at any rate, is certain,—that mistakes 
were made both on the one side and the other. Bat it is the 
issue of the battle that is all-important, and the issue of 
Waterloo, long as it hung undecided, was decisive and in- 
dubitable. It was, moreover, the last battle fought in the 
ancient style. Indeed, it may be described as a hand-to- 
hind combat. Wellington’s own description, contained in a 
letter to Lord Beresford, is the simplest possible :— 

‘You will have heard of our battle of the 18th,” he wrote. 
“ Never did I see such a pounding match. Both were what the 
boxcrs call gluttons. Napoleon did not maneuvre at all. He 





just moved forward in the old style, in columns, and wag driven 
off in the old style. The only difference was that he mixed 
cavalry with his infantry, and supported both with an enormous 
quantity of artillery. I had the infantry for some time in squares 
and we had the French cavalry walking about us as if they had 
been our own. I never saw the British infantry behave so well.” 


And in this pounding mateh Wellington himself wag 
always conspicuous. He spared himself as little as he spared 
his men. He was exposed to the enemy’s fire the whole hard. 
fought day, and he escaped without a wound. Now in the 
square itself, now directing the artillery, he worked as hard 
as Ney himself, but to better purpose. When he knew that 
he had won the day, his sentiment was entirely characteristic; 

“Jt is very singular,” he said, “but I have no recollection of 
any feeling of satisfaction. ..... I can recollect no sensation 
of delight on that day,—if I experienced it. My thoughts were 
so entirely occupied with what was to be done to improve the 
victory, to replace the officers that were lost, to put everything 
in proper order, that I had not leisure for another idea... . . 
It was not until ten or twelve days after that I began to reflect on 
what I had done, and to feel it.” 

What was it that made Wellington the great general that 
he was? In the first place, he was as severe a disciplinarian 
as Cromwell or Marlborough, and though he described his 
army as “the scum of the earth,” he made that “scum” into 
heroes. Many of the boys that fought at Waterloo were ill- 
clad and ununiformed, but under Wellington’s eye they grew 
into soldiers, and at Wellington’s command they saved our 
British Empire. Moreover, if he did call them “scum,” he 
treated the “scum” always with care and consideration, 
Whatever comfort was possible was theirs, for Wellington 
from the beginning of bis career had never neglected the details 
of a campaign. There still exist long lists of provisions 
drawn up in his own hand, and none knew better than he 
that an army will only fight well when it is well fed and well 
clothed. On the other hand, his intuition of times and places 
was pure genius. When he divined the ford before Assaye 
he said: “That was common-sense. When one is strongly 
intent upon an object, Common-sense will generally direct to 
the right means.” Alas! that kind of sense is the rarest, and 
genius is the word that best describes it. 


But after Waterloo, Wellington’s fighting days were over. 
Henceforth he played a part in the politics of the Empire, 
and he played that part like the brave, magnanimous gentle. 
man that he was, A strong reactionary, he liked the people 
as little as he trusted it, and it is quite natural that he 
should have encountered a vast deal of unpopularity. But 
he cared not when his windows were broken and himself 
insulted. He advocated what he thought right, in spite of 
reformers. On the other hand, he never stooped to political 
intrigue, and in the first letter he addressed to Lord Liverpool 
on taking office he stipulated that he should not ander any cir- 
cumstances be expected to harass his Majesty’s Government 
when his party was in Opposition. Asa soldier he knew only too 
well how great a disaster was a divided country. So whether in 
arms or in peace, he served his country valiantly ; and we are 
by no means of those who believe that it would have been a 
good thing if an assassin’s bullet had cut short the Duke’s 
career in 1815. For he remained many years the type of the 
English gentleman, and it is only the glamour of Napoleon’s 
temperament that has for a while eclipsed his glory. 





PRINCIPAL CAIRD ON FUNDAMENTAL 
CHRISTIANITY.* 
M. SaBaTIER has said with great truth that no one thing is 
more needed than a restatement in modern terms of the 
fundamental creed of Christianity. The pure stream of the 
Christian religion, sparkling in the sunlight and making glad 
the solitary places through which its channel took its course, 
has been the depositary of non-Christian and alien sub- 
stances—Roman, Greek, Jewish, mediwval, and sectarian— 
until the old words of love and hope have almost lost their 
meaning and have become, as Holmes said, polarised. The 
substance of the Christian gospel will remain, under the 
accumulation of ages. The crystal stream still flows on; but the 
present condition of Christendom is evidence that the Christian 
idea in its essence and fulness has for a time lost its intense 
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hold over the Christian nations, Agnosticism, pessimism, 
ractical materialism, are widespread; a loss of faith, of hope, 
the all-pervading rage for secular gain and enjoyment, are 
too palpable. How meet this condition of things; but by a 
restatement in modern terms and with a reference to modern 
needs and thought of the gospel of Christ? This is the idea 
hich has taken hold of some of the best minds of our time, and 
this is the idea embodied in the remarkable works on religion 
which we owe to the late Principal Caird. We scarcely 
know of any modern thinker more capable of presenting a 
reasonable Christianity'to reasonable men. Not that Dr. Caird’s 
work is to be regarded as mere rationalising, or that recon- 
ciling of religion with the demands of the pure intellect of 
which we have had perhaps more than enough. These 
rolumes, while powerful on the purely intellectual side, are 
aglow with religious passion, are lighted up with the gleam 
of that idealism without which philosophy is a caput mortwum 
gad religion a “rhapsody of words.” We recognise, in short, 
in these Gifford Lectures on Christianity a very noble and 
powerful design to open up to us the very heart of the 
Christian religion; not of conventional Christianity, indeed, 
with its phrases, its pagan survivals, its mere routine side, 
but of the faith with which Jesus Christ endowed mankind. 





What is the essence of Christianity, as Dr. Caird views 
it? Can we state, in a word, the fundamental idea? We 
think that, in so far as this can be done, Dr. Caird finds 
that essence in the great truth of the unity of God and 
man, This truth has many implications; we can discover it 
permeating all thought, revolutionising all life, we can state 
it in various ways, we can reduce it to terms of Greek logic, 
as it wasreduced in the schools of Alexandria, we can state 
it in the emotional terms of a street-preacher who knows 
nothing of logic, but whose heart is aflame with love for his 
suffering fellow-men. But, however we state this truth, it 
remains that the great fundamental thought of Christ is the 
unity of God and man. That unity, implicit in man’s nature 
and dimly perceived by the loftiest natures of the ancient 
world, was revealed by Christ. In him the divine and the 
human elements overflowed into one another, and the true 
redemption process began. No part of Dr. Caird’s work is 
more valuable and suggestive, in our judgment, than 
that in which he shows, if we may use the words, 
what the Incarnation meant to God. The Christian 
world has dwelt almost exclusively on the human 
side of this great idea, on the new dignity given to 
man, on the redemption it guarantees to the world. But 
Dr. Caird also dwells on the new experience, as it were, which 
this fact imparted to the mind of God. We have no longer a 
lonely Deity, self-centred, self-contained, but a God entering 
into new relations, sharing, if we may say so,a wider and 
more intense life, or, at least, making those relations with his 
human family real, actual, and explicit which were formerly 
veiled, imperfect, potential, and implicit. Thus a true con- 
ception of Christianity does give us, as it were,a new God 
to whom the word “father” can be applied with an intensity 
and depth of meaning never felt or guessed at before. 


The comparison of the Pantheist, Deist, and Christian 
conceptions of God elaborated by Dr. Caird is suggestive. 
He takes these as being practically the only three categories 
of belief open to thinking men. The first, identifying God 
with the whole cosmos, levels all distinctions, especially all 
moral distinctions, doing away with the vital difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and fosters a “fatalistic contentment 
with things as they are.” The second creates a dualism, in 
which God stands on one side, man on the other, with no 
bridge across the gulf, with no common nature, and, there- 
fore, with no real possibility of approach. Man, on this 
hypothesis, may obey God, but his obedience, always imper- 
fect on account of the finitude of his nature, is merely the 
obedience of a slave to an external command. But in 
Christianity, while God is immanent in the world, he is 
nevertheless conceived as spirit distinct from it, and so the 
moral results of Pantheism are avoided. On the other hand, 
as the divine and human are embraced in a real anity revealed 
in a perfect person who submitted himself to the sufferings of 
a life in space and time, we escape the dualism of the second 
creed. The “moralische Gesetz” which thinkers like Kant 
impose as an imperative command becomes a law from 
Within, and the human being not only obeys his Creator, but 








finds in the divine law the very breath of his own moral being. 
Such are the chief implications of the great fundamental 
idea of Christianity,—the unity of God and man. In the light 
of this truth the Christian doctrines of the origin and exist- 
ence of evil, the Atonement, the Incarnation, and the kingdom 
of the Spirit, are considered, and there are two chapters on 
the Future Life which are admirable, and which may be 
commended alike to the conventional believer with his con- 
ventional heaven, and to the Positivist with his absolute 
“altruism,” who thinks that we can be content with doing 
our duty and then passing out of being. On the whole, we 
are inclined to regard the treatment of the problem of evil as 
least satisfactory; but even here the chapter on the concep- 
tion of evil as merely privative or negative is full of sugges- 
tive power. We feel justified in saying that the work in 
general forms a statement of Christianity (or shall we say 
the religion of Christ? to quote Lessing’s distinction) which 
has not been surpassed for suggestive power and spiritual 
insight in our time. 


The memoir of his brother by the Master of Balliol makes 
us feel not merely respect for the intellect, but real affection 
for the character, of Principal Caird, whose practical philan- 
thropy and sincere modesty are the outcome of the creed 
which he professed and which he has expounded with such 
imaginative power. 





SCRAPS OF THACKERAY.* 

Mr. SPIELMANN while investigating the history of Punch 
came upon an editor’s day-book of the years 1843 to 1848 in 
which all items were entered against the author’s name, and 
was thus enabled to fix precisely the contribations which 
came from Thackeray’s pen in the period during which he 
was contributing on an average a column and a half per 
week, From the antamn of 1848 onwards Mr. Spielmann is 
only guided by internal evidence in his attributions of author- 
ship, so that about a third of his bibliography has no absolute 
value. It is, nevertheless, of high interest for all lovers of 
Thackeray and of Punch,—and that is a pretty large 
circle. The book is charmingly printed, and adorned with 
plentiful illustrations,—a few of them Leech’s. A record was 
kept of the Punch weekly dinners, showing to which of the staff 
was due the suggestion for the week’s cartoon. Thackeray’s 
invention was seldom fertile in subjects for the cartoonist 
in the period for which Mr. Spielmann answers; Mark 
Lemon suggested five-and-thirty of the pictures, Thackeray 
only four. These are reproduced in the book, and of the 
ideas, three are commonplace enough. But the fourth, 
“ The Mrs. Caudle of the House of Lords ”—where Brougham’s 
acrimonious features framed in a nightcap took shrewishly 
from a pillow beside the woolsack, on which Lord Lyndhurst 
doggedly attempts: to slamber—is surely one of the funniest 
things that even Leech ever drew; and the fun was very 
characteristic, not only of Leech, but of Thackeray. Dignity 
had a poor chance with Mr. Titmarsh; there was no one who 
believed more profoundly that ‘la gravité est un mystére du 
corps, inventé pour cacher les défauts de l’esprit” ; and when 
external pomp and circumstance was added to grave preten- 
sions, it gave him positive delight to strip off the trappings. 
It is curious to note just at this moment that there was a 
time when Punch was excluded from France, because it had 
caricatured the Sovereign. But the Sovereign was not a 
lady, and the worst that Thackeray did was to portray Louis 
Philippe as a beggar, hat in hand—or rather in both hands, 
for it was a hat of portentous capacity—with the legend 
“ Pauvre Malheureux” across his breast. An article accom- 
panied the cut, headed “A Case of Real Distress,” which, of 
course, satirised the King’s perpetual demands for members 
of his family. 

It is very odd, but Thackeray, in spite of his love for the 
French language and for the prettiness and gaiety of French 
character, had to the full an Englishman’s dislike and dis- 
trust of France and the French. “ Plus ga change, plas c’est 
la méme chose.” France under Lonis Philippe found 
Englishmen just as intolerable, and was herself just as 
intolerable to Englishmen as in the present year of grace. 
The Prince de Joinville, despatched in the ‘Belle Poule’ 
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to fetch back Napoleon’s remains from St. Helena, was 
entertained with all his staff in the handsomest way that 
could be compassed. Shortly afterwards the Prince, who had 
not long before been the Queen’s guest in England, published 
a pamphlet on the state of the French Navy, which breathed 
the most violent hatred of England, and explained the ease 
with which English towns might be attacked and looted by a 
sudden invasion :— 

“‘ Brave Prince,” cries Thackeray, “ bold seaman! good French- 
man! You can’t see your neighbour comfortable but you long 
tocut his throat. Prudent statesman—you are at peace: but 
you must speculate upon war; it is the formal condition of the 
country you represent; the refined, the liberal, the honest and 
unsuspicious, the great and peaceful French nation. You want a 
steam marine for your country, because with it the mest audacious 
aggressive waris permitted. You don’t want ‘ brilliant successes’ 
any more; your chivalrous spirit suggests more agreeable con- 
quests. ‘With asteam navy,’ say you, ‘nothing will prevent us 
from inflicting upon the enemy’s coasts losses and sufferings 
hitherto unknown to them.’” 

A week or two later be returns to the same theme in a capital 
set of verses entitled “The Dream of Joinville” :— 
“ Stealthily we speed along, 
IT and my black steamers ; 
None can see the colours three 
Painted on her streamers. 
Not a star in the sky 
Black and dull and silent, 
Stealthily we creep along 
Towards the wickei island. 
Swiftly down the Thames we go, 
All pursuit outstripping, 
Blowing every village up, 
Burning all the shipping; 
Fancy Ramsgate in a blaze, 
Margate Pier a dropping, 
Woolwich burnt and red-hot shot 
Plunging into Wapping.” 
The opening is really excellent, with its air of dark Adelphian 
mystery, and the story of the sack is all as good as the one 
verse we have quoted; it ends, of course, with a heroic hand- 
to-hand encounter, in which Joinville, having overthrown the 
Prince Albert at the gate of Buckingham Palace, sees—just 
before he wakens—the Queen upon her knees, and— 


“The little Princes kneeling round 
In their night chemises.” 


The Prince Consort figures pretty largely in this reprint of 
chastened raillery; though his chief offences seem to have 
been that he spoke English with a German accent, and— 
quite unknowingly, as it should seem from Mr. Spielmann’s 
comment—hnrt Etty’s feelings over a matter of some mural 
decorations for the Octagon Room in the now forgotten 
“New Summer Temple.” Daniel O’Connell was another 
favourite target, but one for whom the satirist kept a kindly 
feeling, and there is an open letter from Mr. Panch addressed 
to him in prison extremely characteristic of Thackeray’s 
whole attitude towards Ireland :— 


“Dear Sintvy O’Pextriico,—One of my young chaps had got 
ready a caricature of you with about three hundredweight of 
chains on your old legs and shoulders and you in a prison-dress. 
But when he heard you were really locked up he said he would 
not for‘the money’s sake (though I pay him well for it) publish his 
paltry picture, or do anything just now that would give you pain. 
Neither shall I crow over you because it has come to this, and 
because having played at bowls you have at last got the 
rubbers. If you did not organise a conspiracy and meditate a 
separation of this fair Empire—if you did not create rage and 
hatred in the bosoms of your countrymen against us English 
—if you did not do, in a word, all that the jury found you 
guilty of doing—I am a Dutchman! But if ever a man had 
an excuse for saying hard things you had it; if ever a people 
had a cause to be angry it is yours; if ever the winning party 
could afford to be generous, [ think we might now; for we 
have won the rubber, aud of what consequence is the stake to 
us? Though we may lock you up; yet it goes against our 
feelings somehow to think that THE GREATEST MAN IN 
THE EMPIRE (for after all have you not done more for your 
nation than any man since Washington ever did?) should be 
put in a Penitentiary ever so comfortable in a road ever so 
circular.” 

That is precisely the point of view of the sentimental 
English Liberal which always soothes ‘himself, and never 
quites soothes those with whom he sympathises because they 
are punished for attaining or attempting to attain an end 
which after the trouble is over he professes to approve. It 
did not hinder Thackeray from attacking with even greater 


vehemence the Young Ireland party when they split off from 





i | 
O’Connell’s following; but it induced him after he had done 
his best against them to contract a warm friendship with one 
of their leaders, now Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, We have 
dwelt rather upon the political aspect of these fugitive pieces 
since that is a part of Thackeray’s mind which is not so fally 
developed in his signed writings; but everywhere there ig the 
familiar wit and whimsical invention for which we love hig 
lighter pieces (for instance, in a skit upon the Mexican War 
he relates the adventures of the Legion of St. Nicholas on 
the slopes of Pickapockatickl,—a really delightful perversion), 
though the Thackeray of the skits and verses and caricatures 
is a very different person from the author of Vanity Faip. 
Thackeray in his journalist days wrote what was little better 
than the wittiest journalism, and there are those who think 
it hard upon his memory to perpetuate what was designed to 
be ephemeral; but he never wrote anything that he had 
cause to blush for, and this charming volume, which containg 
two hundred and seventy-five pages of Thackeray new to 
nearly all of us, is a book for which there is fair reason to ba 
grateful. Thackeray’s real lovers will prefer to re-read 
Esmond, The Newcomes, or The Roundabout Papers ; 
but those who do not care enough for literature to be con. 
tented with the old dishes will tarn gladly to these uncon- 
sidered crumbs and spillage of that noble banquet. It is not 
everybody in literature that can eat his cake and have it to 
eat again. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
INTERNAL evidence, as well as that afforded by the name on the 
title-page, warrant our identifying the author of A Roman 
Mystery with the writer of the striking article on the policy of 
the Vatican in the November number of the National Review, 
This fact at once lends special interest to the story and pre. 
pares us for its weakness. Mr. Bagot has given us a most 
interesting book, but he has not altogether succeeded in the 
difficult task of welding a pamphlet and a romancé intoa 
homogeneous and artistic whole. The romance of the tale 
grows out of the terrible curse attaching to the family of the 
Montelupi, a princely race liable to a gruesome form of 
epilepsy in which the sufferer simulates the gait and voice of 
awolf, Shut upin a disused wing of the castle of Brancaleone, 
the rightful heir, a “lupomanaro,” has long been immured in 
safe keeping, the only persons who know the secret of his 
birth being his mother, the widowed Princess, and a faithful 
retainer and his wife, who pass off Don Camillo as 
their afflicted nephew. Meantime the younger brother, 
Prince Ludovico, a veritable Prince Charming, in blissful 
ignorance of the continued existence of poor Don Camillo, 
marries a rich and beautiful young English widow. Prince 
Ludovico, though all his sympathies are on the side of 
Liberalism, has not yet made his final choice between 
Quirinal and Vatican, and on his return to Italy with his 
bride an elaborate campaign is conducted by the Dowage 
Princess, a fanatical adherent of the “black” party, ard 
Cardinal Savatelli, one of the leading papabili, to secure ‘he 
adhesion of the Prince and his wife. Defeated in diplomacy 
by the young Princess, the Cardinal, learning of the existence 
of Don Camillo from a workman employed at the castle, decides 
to employ his knowledge as a weapon to force the Princess to 
purchase his silence by securing the adhesion of Ludovico to 
the Clerical party. As a precaution, however, he desires 
the police to make inquiries into the antecedents of his 
informant, and falls a victim to the knife of the revengeful 
workman. The opportune but tragical death of the unhappy 
brother relieves the Prince and his mother from the family 
incubus, and the story ends with Ludovico’s secession from 
the clericals and entrance into political life. The construction 
of the book is faulty, but the portraiture is often excellent, 
and the author’s intimate knowledge of Italian society is mani- 
fested at every turn. At the same time we are bound to say 
that he does not represent the adoption of the rdle of the 





* (1.) A Roman Mystery. By Richard Bagot, London: Digby, Long, and Co, 
(6s.]——(2.) Donna Teresa. By F. M. Peard. London: Macmillan and Co. {6s.] 
(3.) Janice Meredith. By Paul Leicester Ford. London: Constable and Co. 
[63.]—(4.) My Lady and Allan Darke. By C. Donnel Gibson. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. [6s.])——(5.) 7’he Guests of Mine Host. By Marian Bower. London: 
Cassell and Co. [68.] (6.) The King's Deputy. By H. A. Hinkson. London: 
Lawrence and Builen. [6s.]——(7.) Zhne Zvansgressors. By Rosaline Masson. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. [6s..——(8.) The Emperor's Candlesticks. By 
Zaroness Emmuska Orczy. London: C. A. Pearson. [38. 6d.J]—(9.) The 
Bronze Buddha. By Cora Linn Daniels. London: Gay and Bird. [68.]——(10.) 
The Undoing of John Brewster. By Lady Mabel Howard. London: Longmans 


and Co. [6s.] 
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blackmailer—for that is what it practically amounts to—by 
the Cardinal in an altogether convincing light. 


Amid the more strident voices of most of our younger 
writers, the gentler note struck by Miss Peard is welcome for 
its intrinsic charm as well as for its comparative unfamiliarity. 
Donna Teresa, like Mr. Bagot’s novel, has for its heroine a 
young widow, and its scene is also laid in Italy. There, however, 
all similarity ends, as the young widow’s marriage with an 
Italian nobleman was a dismal failure. Italy is used merely 
asa picturesque background, and the dramatis persone are 
all English. Teresa—the widow—having been freed from 
pecuniary troubles by an opportune legacy, determines to 
give her beautifal and amiable sister Sylvia a really “ good 
time.” Walter Wilbraham, an eligible English friend, 
brought into constant contact with the Marchesa and her 
sister, proposes to, and is accepted by, the latter. Nothing 
at first sight could be more satisfactory; but Wilbraham, 
who has been infatuated by a pretty face, soon finds himself 
contrasting Sylvia’s intellectual inefficiency with the alertness 
and fascination of her elder sister. Teresa for some time only 
sees one-half of the truth: she realises that Wilbraham is no 
longer in love with her sister, but does not see that he has trans- 
ferred his affections to herself. The discovery, when made, only 
distresses her, for she is disinterestedly and devotedly attached 
to her sister and does not in the least return Wilbraham’s 
feelings. Sylvia, on her side, for all her stupidity, not only 
detects Wilbraham’s defection, but penetrates its cause, and 
releases him from his engagement, though it nearly breaks 
her heart to do so. At this point we cannot help thinking 
that Miss Peard has succumbed to the not unnatural tempta- 
tion to import dramatic intensity into a study of still life at 
the expense of verisimilitude. Anyhow, to extricate poor 
Sylvia from this impasse she might have devised some less 
drastic solution than her death by the bullet intended for the 
fickle Wilbraham by a vindictive Italian Socialist. With this 
reserve we have little to say against a charmingly written 
story. Teresa herself is so attractive a personage that we 
sincerely hope to meet her again. She is not five-and-twenty 
when we part from her, and really nice people, in fiction or 
out of it, ought not to be lost sight of at so early an age. 


Mr. Panl Leicester Ford, already favourably known as the 
anthor of The True George Washington, gives us in Janice 
Meredith an excellent, if somewhat exuberant romance of the 
American Revolution. It is possible that some insular 
readers may be a little “ put off” by the fact that the hero, 
John Brereton, who makes his first appearance as bond- 
servant and mock yokel on the country seat of a New 
Jersey squire, should—after having served as an officer in 
the British Army—join the forces of the Revolutionaries, 
and rise to the rank of General on Washington's Staff. 
Though we may go as far as Sir George Trevelyan in his 
admiration for the American Revolutionaries, this trans- 
ference of service ill accords with the traditions of romance. 
Apart from this blemish, if it be a blemish, the story is an 
excellent and carefully executed romance of love and war; 
the development of the squire’s daughter out of a vivacious 
aud susceptible hoyden into a full-blown heroine is skilfully 
contrived, while the numerous historical personages intro- 
duced are portrayed with vigour and _ picturesqueness. 
The weak point in the construction of the story is the extra- 
ordinary number of occasions in which the principal 
characters are unexpectedly brought into immediate contact 
—much after the fashion of the writers of the modern 
“ musical comedies.” 


Another American romance, this time of the fantastic rather 
than the historic order, is Mr. C. D. Gibson’s curiously named 
My Lady and Allan Darke. This is a tale of “Ole Virginny,’ 
presumably long before the war of North and South, and 
describes how a young country gentleman, summoned to join 
his troop and take the field against the Indians, is shipwrecked 
while on his way to headquarters, washed ashore on an island, 
and, on mentioning his name to his rescuers, is kept in a mys- 
terious captivity, his attempts to escape being foiled by a 
herculean and sinister personage named Barton. Inasmuch 
as the owner of the island and his daughter—a handsome 
Amazon, with whom the captive promptly falls in love—are 
rational and even amiable people, Allan Darke is entirely at 
a loss to understand the reason or his inhuman treatment by 





their lieutenant. At last Burton, after several abortive efforts 
to make away with his prisoner, ties him up preparatory to . 
burning him to death and tells him the whole story. It appears 
that his master, who is related to Darke, is an outlaw, unjustly 
suspected of having murdered his cousin, Darke’s uncle, the 
real murderer being Burton himself, and that Allan Darke’s 
arrival on the island is construed as an attempt to bring its 
owner to justice. Allan is rescued from the flames by Marjorie, 
alias “My Lady,” and shortly afterwards Burton, who has 
now developed into a homicidal maniac, after a final 
attempt to kill Allan, in which he wounds Marjorie, con- 
siderately drowns himself ina quicksand. The reader is kept 
in a perfect fog for two-thirds of the story, the plot of which 
is certainly original, but so wildly improbable as to exhaust 
the patience of the present writer. 


Viewed as an artistic whole, the «ffect of Zhe Guests of Mine 
/Lost is impaired by certain melodramatic chapters treating of 
a gentleman who is always described as “The Outcast.” The 
reader knows perfectly who the man must be. As a matter 
of fact, though the villain of the piece, he rejoices in the 
gentlemanly, not to say romantic, Christian and surnames of 
Gerald Anstruther. Why, therefore, always allude to him as 
“ The Onatcast,” witha capital “O"? The rest of the story is 
an amusing, even interesting, account of life in a big moun- 
tain hotel. The plot is quite adequate, the characterisa- 
tion decidedly above the average, and the book is evidently 
the work of an author who really does know the way of life 
of the people she writes about. 


The King’s Deputy gives us a lively picture of Dublin 
society at the end of the last century. The hero, who tells 
the story, bears the eminently Hibernian name of Theobald 
Dillon, but, unlike the present John of that ilk, his loyalty to 
the English, especially to the Viceroy, the Duke of Rutland, 
is a matter of extreme pride to him. The book is a vivacious 
and sometimes exciting specimen of the “ costume novel.” 


It is not unfitting that Zhe King’s Deputy and The Trans- 
gressors, by Rosaline Masson, should be noticed side by side, 
for as the former deals almost exclusively with Dublin society, 
so the scene of he Transgressors hardly changes from Edin- 
burgh. On the other hand, the interest of Miss Masson’s 
book lies in the characters rather than the plot, and the time 
is our own. Some of the author’s ideas will astound the 
innocent English reader,—for instance, the theory she 
advances that “young men in love are supposed to discuss 
their religion.” This may of course be true of Scotland, or it 
may be an occult evidence of the author’s humour, which is 
more manifestly displayed elsewhere. 


No one can complain of Zhe Emperor’s Candlesticks as 
lacking in incident. The Czarevitch (presumably the present 
Czar), a Cardinal, an Emperor, many Nihilists, and a Russian 
spy—a lady of high rank—all figure in the list of characters, 
and between them, as the Americans say, they “make things 
hum.” It is just the book to beguile a tiresome railway 
journey, for the incidents, if extremely improbable, are 
thrilling as well as ingeniously contrived. 


The Bronze Buddha is an American psychological romance 
wherein the author does not scruple to make astonishing 
demands on the credulity of her readers. Personally, the 
present writer finds the tax excessive, but those who can 
digest the miracles, to which an appropriate Eastern flavour is 
given, will doubtless enjoy the narrative. 


The Undoing of John Brewster is a most promising first 
attempt, if we are correct in taking it to be such. The irony of 
fate which pursues the genial, gentle-natured hero in his 
will-o’-the-wisp courtship of the charming Italian lady, for 
whom he changes his religion, only to be baulked by her 
final retirement into a convent, is set forth with no little 
charm of manner and delicacy of characterisation. We may 
add that this is probably the first novel in which Rachmani- 
noff’s Prelude is included in the repertory of one of the 
characters. 





[*,* In the notice of Dr. Stalker’s work, The Christology of Jesus, 
in last week’s issue, p. 915, six lines from end of second para- 
graph, the quotation “A greater than Jesus is here,” should have 
read “ A greater than Jonas is here.” ] 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





College Histories: Clare College. By J. R. Wardale, M.A, 
(F. E. Robinson and Co. 5s, net.)—Clare College (the name was 
changed not long ago, without any absolute necessity, from the 
ancient ‘Clare Hall”) has not had a remarkable history. But 
this history goes back to a remote period,—the foundation dates 
from 1346, if not from an earlier year; such an antiquity is sure 
to suggest much that is interesting,and the rule holds good in 
this case. For instance, one of the early masters (John Donewich, 
1371-1392) was a champion of the University in its struggle 
against episcopal jurisdiction, a matter of supreme importance. 
It is hardly too much to say that if it had been settled in favour 
of the Bishops the University would have been dwarfed, if not 
destroyed. Another interesting detail is the contrast between 
the poverty of the early days and the comparative affluence of 
the present. In the matter of distinguished alumni Clare has not 
been very famous. Its flourishing period may perhaps be fixed 
for the sixteenth century, when it was one of the radiat- 
ing points of the Reformation influences. Hugh Latimer 
was of Clare, and is, perhaps, the most famous name on its 
rolls. Next to him may come Tillotson, who entered the 
College in 1647, and did it good service in various ways. Some 
curious social details are supplied by Mr. Wardale, who has 
used his materials to good purpose. One of the strangest is a 
decree that any scholar who “should go into any river, pool, or 
water in the county of Cambridge, by day or night, to swim 
or wash,” should, if an undergraduate, for the first offence be 
twice “sharply and severely whipped in the common hall of 
the College in which he dwelt,” and for the second “ expelled 
his College and the University for ever”; if a “ B.A.,” should 
be put in the stocks for a whole day in the common hall of his 
College and pay 10s., for the first offence, and for the second 
should be expelled. 





The Christian Use of the Psalms. By the Rev. T. 
K. Cheyne. (Isbister and Co. 6s.)—With Professor Cheyne’s 
contention that there is much in the Psalter that 
is not suited to the worship of the Christian Church many 
of us will be disposed to agree. What remedy is possible 
is another matter. A large discretion left to the officiating 
minister would be the easiest ; but the discretion of the clergy is 
a somewhat uncertain quantity. Following the essay which 
gives a title to the volume are chapters which deal with the proper 
Psalms appointed for “ certain days.” Among these are five of the 
Psalms appointed for Christmas Day. Psalm xix., “ The Heavens 
declare,” &c., is, so to speak, passed by the critic. It consists, 
we are told, of two fragments, a Psalm of the sun, and a Psalm 
of the human soul. Glorious is the sun; still more glorious 
the “gradual upward progress of the human character.” 
Psalm xlv., to put it briefly, is rejected. It is Messianic, 
but “not on that account adapted for a Christmas Day 
Church Service”; Ixxxyv. is admitted with reservations ; 
ex. is practically rejected, although it contains the well-known 
‘The Lord said unto my Lord,” &c. This does not weigh with 
Professor Cheyne at all. “It is a huge mistake to look to [our 
Lord’s use of this passage} for any authoritative exposition of the 
meaning of the 110th Psalm.” As for exxxii., “we ought not to 
withhold the confession that we regard that appointment [of the 
ritual use of the Psalm] as a misfortune.” About Psalm Ixxxix. 
we are told nothing. We cannot go through the other chapters, 
but must content ourselves with a few remarks. Professor 
Cheyne’s emendations of the text are, to say the least, very bold. 
The rule has been to use the greatest caution in dealing with 
the Bible text. This is absolutely disregarded. Some of his 
expressions are startling. The writer to the Hebrews made “a 
wistake” in his view of the “blood of Jesus”; what it really 
means is ‘the life, the personality,—that central power which 
expressed itself in all His thoughts,” &e. ‘ What we, in harmless 
simplicity, call the Ascension,” isa curious phrase. And there is 
something very like Ebionism in the discussion of Psalmii. It wasthe 
great contention of this heresy that the words, “Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee,” must be interpreted of the Baptism. 


The Great Law. By W. Williamson. (Longmans and Co. 14s.) 
—‘Science,” says Mr. Williamson, “has hitherto refused to 
investigate the phenomenon of religion.” What does he mean 
by “science”? The “Science of Religion,” in one way or 
another, has been treated in many volumes,—in most of the 


“ Gifford Lectures,” for instance. But if he would complain that 
mathematicians and physicists consider that this province jis 
beyond their scope and are silent, is he just in his complaint? 
As for his own contribution to the subject, we recognise much 
learning, but we do not discern the profit. Early in the volume 
we encounter the solar myth. The sun-disk was, in the teaching 
of the monotheistic Adept, the symbol of the supreme Goi, 
Examples of its concrete form are to be found in the story of 
Mithra, the myth of Osiris and Horus, and the gospel narrative 
of the resurrection and death of Jesus. The next page 
introduces to us “an Atlantean Adept who migrated in 
the days of Poseidonis—the last island-remnant of the great 
continent of Atlantis—to carry the seeds of civilisation to 
Mexico.” “ Poseidonis,’ Mr. Williamson remarks, “lay to the 
East of Mexico.” How does he know? He might be talking of 
Africa and Madagascar. The Madonna and child are the same 
as Mylitta and Tammuz. The ark is representative of the female 
potency in Nature. The “ serpent-rod of Moses bears a marked re. 
semblance” to the caduceus. But the reader has seen enough. 


From King Orry to Queen Victoria. By Edward Callow. (Elliot 
Stock. 7s. 6d.)—King Orry (alias Gorree) was a Norse chieftain 
who landed in A.D. 938, and settled the affairs of Mona ona 
permanent footing. To him the island owes the House of Keys, 
which ought to have celebrated, perhaps did celebrate, its 
millenary half a century ago. (We may observe that the Mona 
of Tacitus was Anglesea, though Polydore Virgil, and others seem 
to have taken it for Man.) The island has had a curious history, 
its worst time being the period of the Athole domination. This 
came to an end by purchase, at what seems an extravagant rate, 
£100,000 being paid for the patronage of the bishopric and four- 
teen advowsons, with a total income of £6,000. Kingdoms, how- 
ever,are not bought and sold every day. Mr. Callow has brought 
together a number of interesting facts, but he might have culti- 
vated the critical spirit with advantage. 


While Sewing Sandals. By Emma Rauschenbusch-Clough, 
Ph.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s )—The sub-title interprets 
the title. This volume contains “Tales of a Telegu Pariah 
Tribe.” The tribe is that of the Madigar in Southern India, 
a non-Aryan race, which has of late years showed a disposition 
to welcome Christianity that is still wanting in the higher 
levels of the population of Hindostan. In this book we have 
some of the ancient legends of the tribe, and with them the story 
of recent movements of thought among them. The author hasa 
broad-minded way of looking at things. Holding an unwavering 
belief in the supreme blessing which the Christian faith brings 
to man, she does not fail to recognise the value of monotheistic 
movements that tend in this direction. It is highly interesting 
to observe in her narrative the ferment of religious thought that 
has been going on and is still going on, with increasing force, in 
India. It is only by chance that the Western world hears of 
these things, but they are of no slight importance. 

Prisoners of the Tower of London. By Violet Brooke-Hunt. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 5s. net.)—The subject is so good and so 
large that all reflections, moralisings, and the like might very 
well have been suppressed. ‘“ What a procession of dim forms,” 
&c., does not help us forward at all. But though Miss Brooke- 
Hunt is not businesslike enough, she has given us a readable 
book, to which a number of good photographs give an additional 
attraction. William Wallace, King John of France, Henry VI., 
the little Princes, Oldcastle, Perkin Warbeck, Sir Thomas More, 
Lady Jane Grey, the Princess Elizabeth, the Earl of Essex, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Lord Strafford, the seven Bishops, the Jacobite 
Lords,—what a varied and wonderful list itis. The difficulty is 
in telling their story to keep to the prison, and shut out all but 
the absolutely necessary purview of history. 


The Transvaal Under the Queen. By Lieutenant-Colonel N. 
Newnham-Davis. (Sands and Co. 6s.)—The author of this 
volume was in the Transvaal more than twenty years ago, and saw 
many persons and things there which it is now interesting to read 
about. What chiefly concerns us now is what this observer 
thought of the Boers, and it is not out of harmony with conclu- 
sions that present events seem to justify. The Boer is not 
exceptionally brave. He will stand behind fortifications—for a 
time. But he will not stand, as a rule, till it comes to close 
quarters; and what our soldiers have been doing since the begin- 
ning of the campaign, storming entrenched positions, is wholly 
beyond him.——A more elaborate book on the same subject is The 
Transvaal and the Boers, by W. E. Garrett Fisher, M.A. (Chapman 





and Hall, 10s. 6d.) It is partly a republication of a volume which 
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appeared in 1896, but the author has added an account of the 
struggle for power which has been carried on between the 
Bers and the Outlanders. Mr. Fisher is Koeranis partibus non 
iniquus. 


Rambles in Dickens Land. By Robert Allbut. (S. T. Free- 
mantle. 3s.6d )—This is a very thorough book indeed. The index 
contains between seven and eight hundred names, not all of 
places, indeed, but covering a wide extent and large variety of 
localities. The greatest pains have been taken to identify them; 
the circumstances of each description and narrative have been 
carefully considered. Not the smallest merit of the volume is its 
freedom from verbiage and sentimentality. Dickens sometimes, 
of course, idealised, but he was a very careful observer, and it is 
possible for the student of these things to follow him very closely. 
Nor is such a following at all a waste of time. The introduction, 
in which Mr. G. Brenan enlarges on the reality which the figures 
and scenes of romance assume, is an excellent apology for the 
book. 








Post Ofice London Directory, 1900. (Kelly’s Dire: tories.) —We 
have nothing new to say about this really wonderful volume. 
It goes on growing, as it has grown year by year, its most recent 
shoot being forty-one pages long. And it is kept more closely up 
to date than one could imagine to be possible. We are writing 
this notice on December 13th, and the death of Sir Henry Tate 
(which happened on the 5th) is notified by the omission of his 
name from the list of Trustees of the National Gallery, and that 
of Mr. Justice O’Brien, (on the same date) from the roll of Privy 
Councillors of Ireland. It would be convenient if the numbers in 
the building of the Courts of Justice could be given, with the 
names of the masters, clerks, and others. 





War-Boors.—How Soldiers Fight. By F. Norreys Connell. (J. 
Bowden. 3s. 6d.)—This isa seasonable volume. Mr. Connell gives 
his first chapter to the past, and in his second compares the soldiers 
of the various Powers of the world. Then he deals with the subject 
of “War in Our Own Time.” He describes the component parts 
of an army,—its leaders under the title of “ Staff”; “Cavalry,” 
a topic on which he has something particularly interesting to 
say; “ Artillery,” “ Engineers,” and “Infantry.” “The Servants 
of War” include the Transport, Ordnance, and Medical Services. 
Finally we have “The Battle of the Future.” The last sen- 
tence in the volume is so true that, often as it has been quoted 
before, we must quote it again: “ If only all soldiers of their own 
accord would do their duty in battle, an army would be per- 
fectly invincible.”——-With this may be mentioned Napoleon’s 
War Mazms, by L. E. Henry (Gale and Polden, 6s.); ZLean’s 
Royal Navy List, edited by Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Lean, 
R.M.L.I. (Witherby and Co., 7s. 6d.) ; and Royal Navy List, Diary, 
and Handbook (same publishers), with a review, “The Naval Pro- 
gress of the Year,” by L. Carr Laughton, and other articles; a 
volume with the usual features of a diary,and special naval informa- 
tion.——Things I Have Seenin War. By Irving Montagu. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—Mr. Montagu tells a number of stories more 
or less connected with his experiences as a war correspondent. 
The first, for instance, is entitled “‘The Torture of Karl Hoff- 
mann,” and relates the narrow escape of a German from being 
executed as a malefactor of the Commune. Mr. Montagu had 
nothing to do with it, except that he was in Paris somewhere 
about the time. So he takes us over a considerable portion of 
the world. He has always something curious to relate, and it 
is needless, in view of the interest of the stories, to inquire too 
particularly how they come to be told. 





TuroLtogy.—The Parable of the Great Supper. By the Rev. 
F. C. Blyth. (Rivingtons. 5s.)—This is an effort to exemplify 
&® suggestion cf the author that expositions of Scripture 
might advantageously be substituted for discourses based 
on isolated texts. It is a suggestion of considerable value, 
already, we are glad to think, often acted ox. The 
preacher on a text is often tied down to some unin- 
teresting composition of his own or a masterpiece of some one 
else. But an exposition is within the power of any one who has 
a decent library of reference and the energy to use it.——Notes 
of an Outlook on Life, by A. G. Mercer, S.T.D. (Bell and Sons, 
5s. net), is a posthumous compilation of remarks found in this 
author’s private papers. Not a little valuable thought and 
feeling will be found in them.— Christian Character as a Social 
Power. By J. Smith, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)— 
Here we have a series of essays on a subject too much neglected 
by religious thinkers and writers. Our ideal of religion is not 


doing of duty in the midst of the world.——On a kindred topic is 
The Claims of Jesus Christ, by W. J. Sparrow Simpson (Longmans 
and Co,, 2s.)——=-In the “ International Critical Commentary ” (T. 
and T. Clark, 12s.) we have Proverbs, by C. H. Toy, D.D. Pro 
fessor Toy is for assigning a late date tothe book. He sees nothing 
distinctively Jewish in it, and many indications of an advanced 
civilisation. The commentary is accompanied throughout by a 
new translation, which is decidedly illuminating. The annota- 
tion on the form of the language, on the interpretation, the 
references and allusions, and kindred matters, is very full. The 
weak part of the volume is the index, which is quite inadequate 
to the purpose. Solomon and Solomonic Literature. By Moncure 
Daniel Conway. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s.)—— 
The Five Theological Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus. 
Edited by Arthur James Mason, D.D. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. net.)—These five orations were delivered, it is 
probable, during the brief episcopate of Gregory at Constanti- 
nople «Dr. Mason thinks in A.D. 380). They were addressed 
to the then prevalent heresy of Eunomius, an exaggerated type 
of Arianism. They have always ranked high in the theological 
literature of antiquity, and the selection of them as the first of a 
series of “ Patriotic Texts” intended for students of divinity is 
judicious. Professor Mason’s introduction gives a candid esti- 
mate of Gregory’s qualities and defects. Nothing is more 
interesting than to see how near this champion of orthodoxy 
himself comes to heresy. Illis diebus ingeniosa res erat esse 
Christianum.——The New Evangelism, and other Papers. By Henry 
Drummond. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Of the seven papers 
in this volume one, on “The Contribution of Science to Religion,’” 
has appeared before. The others, we are told, were not intended 
for publication, a phrase which seems to mean not prepared for 
publication. Perhaps our best course is simply tocommend them 
to our readers, who may rely on finding them worth reading. The 
subjects are related to some of the most important issues of modern 
life and thought, and the author’s name is a guarantee of 
adequate treatment.——The Teuching of Christ. By Henry 
Edward Manning. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 63.)— 
This is not exactly a new edition, though it contains nothing 
that has not been published before. It is a “ Selection of 
Sermons from the Anglican Writings of the late H. E. Manning.” 
Not a few good judges think that the change of attitude ex- 
pressed in the words “Sometime Archdeacon of Chichester and 
afterwards Cardinal” did not improve the literary and intel- 
lectual value of Dr. Manning’s work. It is certain that there 
are qualities in these early sermons which we may seek in vain 
in his later utterances. 








Mrisce~Lanrous.—The Children’s Morning Text Book, arranged 
by C. M. K. and Cc. S. L. (A. R. Mowbray, 2s. net), 
is a collection of devotional extracts (in verse) which are 
so arranged as to illustrate the successive stages of Christ’s 
ministry on earth. In January, for instance, we have “ The 
Holy Childhood,” in February the “Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple” and “His Baptism and Early Ministry.”—— 
A word of recognition is due to the London Letter War Directory 
(London Letter Publishing Company, 6d.) It contains “ three 
thousand names of Naval and Military Officers, and the Nursing 
Staff, Serving or Requisitioned to Serve, in South Africa,” 
with notification of officers killed, wounded, or prisoners.—— 
The Royal Atlas of England and Wales. Edited by J. G. 
Bartholomew. (George Newnes. 16s.)—This is a very complete 
account of the physical, anthropological, and political configura- 
tion of England and Wales. ‘The first sixteen plates give us 
counties, dioceses, population, Parliamentary representation, 
tailways, geology, orographical and land surface features, tem- 
perature, and rainfall. From pp. 17-51 we have section maps on 
the scale of four miles to an inch, maps certainly as good as any- 
thing of the kind that we have ever seen. Finally, in pp. 52-70 
we have a number of “Town Plans.” The Atlas is really worthy 
of its subject.——Lamb and Hazlitt. Edited by William Carew 
Hazlitt. (Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d.)—This volume contains some 
hitherto unpublished letters and documents, the greater part 
relating to Hazlitt. It would not be possible, within any avail- 
able space, to fit them into what we already possess It must 
therefore suffice to say that they are a contribution of some im- 
portance to the literary and personal history of the two men.— 
Poems. By Matthew Arnold. With Introduction by A. C. 
Benson. (J. Lane. 6s.)—It should be observed that the title of 
this volume runs, quite rightly, “ Poems by M. Arnold,” and not 
““M. Arnold’s Poems.” It includes, that is, only what is out of 
copyright. We cannot blame the publisher for exercising an 
undoubted right; we are even obliged to him for giving occasion 
to an excellent piece of criticism by Mr. A. C. Benson. But we 





the cloistered virtue of the hermit, but the patient, courageous 


should be glad to see the law altered. All a writer’s work should 
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go out of copyright at once. 
“The Scholar-Gipsy ” without “ Thyrsis ” !—_—-General Elementary 
Science, by J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., and Victor A. Mundella, B.Sc. 
(Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d.), is intended as an introductory course 
in mechanics, physics, and chemistry——In another branch 
of science we have A First Book of Organic Evolution, by D. 
Kerford Shute, M.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 7s. 6d.)—— 
Connected in subject with this last, though not written with a 
distinct educational purpose, is Science and Faith (same 
publishers.) The subject is “Man as an Animal and Man as a 
Member of Society.” ——-Pyramids and Progress. By John Ward. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ward, who is com- 
mended to his readers by Professor Sayce, puts into this 
volume an assorted collection of information about Egypt, both 
past and present. We hear in it something of what England 
has done and is doing for the country, something of the author’s 
own experience of life and travel in it, and something also of 
its history as recorded and as still to be seen in its monuments. 
The book may well make a serviceable beginning for detailed 
study. It is copiously and handsomely illustrated.——Health 
Abroad, edited by C. Hobhouse, M.D. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 6s.), is not intended only for the limited class who travel in 
search of health, but for travellers in general, whether they be 
healthy or invalids. The editor has had the assistance of seven 
experts, whose combined qualifications cover the accessible world. 
We have received two volumes of “ Blackie’s Latin Series,” 
edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. (Blackie and Son, 1s, 6d. each), 
—The Agricola of Tacitus, edited by W. C. Flamstead Walters, 
M.A. ; and The Odes of Horace, Book IV., edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
Both will be found useful. The Horace seems to be the better 
suited of the two for the readers for whom these volumes are in- 
tended. The presence of a vocabulary indicates the elementary 
stage. Why, then, a “Note on Paleography,” and critical appen- 
dix? The fact is that Tacitus is not suited to learners. 








MAGAZINES, &C.—We have received the following :—The Century, 
the Pall Mall Magazine, St. Nicholas, Chambers’s Journal, Seribner’s 
Magazine, the Ludgate, the Puritan, the Wide World Magazine, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents’ Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the 
Magazine of Art, the Forum, the Captain, the Sunday Maga- 
zine, the New Century Review, the Expositor, the Gevgraphical 
Journal, the Educational Review, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Month, the American Bovkbuyer, the Harmsworth Magazine, 
the Bookman, Nature Notes, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Sunday at 
Home, the Journal of Education, the Butterfly, the Art Journal Jubilee 
Series, the Expository Times, Temple Bar, the School World, the Girl's 
Own Paper, the Argosy, the North American Review, Good Words, 
Boy's Own Paper, the Gentleman's Magazine, the World of Dress, 
the Author, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Anglican Church Magazine, 
Anne Pratt's Flowering Plants, Knowledge, the Humanitarian, 
the United Service Magazine, the Badminton Magazine, the Dome, 
Cassell’s Magazine, the Lady’s Realm, Cassier’s Magazine, the Public 
Schools Magazine, the Monist, the Engineering Times, Celebrities of 
the Stage, the Art Portfolio, the Cosmopolitan, the Architectural 
Review, the Law Magazine and Review, the Theosophical Review, 
the Commonwealth, St. Peter's, Battles of the 19th Century, the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews, the Friends’ Quarterly 
Eeaminer, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, Tom Brown's 
Comic Annual ; the Christmas Numbers of Good Words,the Sunday 
Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl’s Own Paper, Country Life, 
Vanity Fair, the World, the Queen, “ Punch” Almanack, the Ladies’ 
Field, and Pears’ Annual; the Foreign Church Chronicle, Self- 
Culture, the Bimetallist, Live Stock Journal Almanack, the Transvaal 
(Parts 1, 2, and 3). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_~>-—— 
Allen (C. F.), Railroad Curves and Earthwork, cr 8VO .......seeeeeeee (Spon) 8/6 
Allen (Phoebe), Jack and Jill’s Journey : a Tour through the Plant Kingdom, 
BND 66s ccnkviey cece encwet0enccesiesncsnnbneesessecienineees Wells Gardner) 3/6 
anheninies (Marcus Aurelius), Some Meditations of, translated & modernised 
See INI a 0050:550.05 855005 sms heeoec ee asears (Gay & Bird) 2/6 
Barnes (J.), Drake and his Yeomen, cr 8VO..........e0ceeceeeeee (Macmillan) 8/6 
PE, Sia I BD: n,n incsicnscvcenceweccanceccssstvecd (H. Cox) 10:6 
Benson (A. C.), Fasti Etonenses: a Biographical History of Eton (Simpkin) 21/0 
Bluegum (Tom), The Backblock’s Parson, cr 8vo...... (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 26 
—. (S. T.), The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, illustrated by Herbert 
“SRY a Rs EOS AE ae SRNR a Gee (Gay & Bird) 5,0 
camioe, (C.), an of Snails and Slugs: Microscopic Research of Gly- 
AE vn ntnsdserdnasegiscetensscasencaveecseantaenestl (Black) 7/6 
Cunningham (M. 5, “Until the Day Declare It, cr 8V0......cccccccccces (R.T.S.) 5.0 
Dix (Beulah), Soldier Rigdale : How he Sailed inthe ‘ Mayflower’ (Macmillan) 6/0 
Garland (H.), Boy Life on the Prairie, cr 8VO...........ceeeeeees (Macmillan) 6 


0 
Geldart (E.), A Manual of Church Decoration & Symbolism, roy 8vo (Mowbray) 10/6 
History of Northumberland : Voi. V., Parish of W. arksworth, folio (Simpkin) 42/0 
Luther (M. L.), The Favor of Princes, Cr 8V0......ssescesceecees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Nichols (J. B.), Evangelical Belief, cr 8VO........0.sccvcccccccccccces (R.T.S.) 6/0 
Rathbone (Harold S.), Dunvegan Custle: a Poem, 400 ....eeeee-..(Quaritch) 31/6 





How absurd, for instance, to have’ 








—$——— 


re (C. N.), A Pictorial History of South Africa and the Transvaal, 

Rosebery (Lord), Sir Robert Beei, reprinted” trom’ the AngioSazos eens) 38 
OP BVO os ccsccsccceswesteunesersececiocete sieseves slelneeenecacarsen 

Ruskin (John), On the Old Road: a Collection of Miscellaneous Camel) * 
Articles on Art and Literature, 3 Vols. cr 8VO .........ece.. (G. Allen) each 80 


Savage (M. J.), Life Beyond Death, cr 8VO .........secccccsccceees (Putnam) ¢ 
Smith (Goldwin), The United Kingdom :a Political History, 2 vols. (Macmillan) 15 ° 
Stonham (Charles), A Manual of Surgery: Vol. III, Regioual Surgery. 


CEBGO: ccecvsscvcdise tenes nocesincscnuciee@eteoceeeaeecsaciened 
Tales from Sienkiewicz, translated by S. C. De Soissons, cr 8vo (ae "0 
Ewen | <" F.B.), Pulpit Points from Latest Literature (Hodder & Stoughton) 0 
Trine (R. W.), In Tune with the Infinite, cr 8V0..........+seeeeesensees( Bell) M 
Trotter (Alys F. , - Colonial Houses of the Cape of Good Hope, Illustrated 
and Described, 4t0 ....ssscccccccccccscccccccccces eeeceee ooeee.(Batsford) 10/6 
Woodberry (G. BE. y VWiid MON OROUO’ .. « occaseconiaciecadeesincece lan) 50 


Woodman (Fanny), Memoirs, by her Sister, cr 8v0 eccces Marsha’ Brothers) 26 
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“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTs 


Are Selected on their 
Merits as Beautiful, lly y 


NOVEL AND UNIQUE. Uncommon. 
Inspection invited. CATALOGUE (C00 ume) P OST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W, 


Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE (MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE 
GIFTS. 














ASSETS, Deonmber Sit, AGOS:. .ccrcsccsscucsescsecs £56,985,000. 
Total Annual I i otks cecinierscmunecuer mers 12, 116, 267, 
Paid to Policy- Holders (1843-1898) over 100, 000; 000, 





NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE, 
Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 
For further particulars apply to the 


Head Office for the United Kingdom :~—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 








When these are required, the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in the first instance 
are exactly suited to the eyes mischief Is soon 
Fi R ST done, which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
Browning System of Suiting the Sight 

is always Successful. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 
18th Edition, price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C,, 
may be Consulted Free of Charge. 


THE MINOR WORRIES OF LIFE! 


Why keep your Letters and Papers ina 
chronic state of confusion when you can 
have them in a single Box or Drawer, 
under the simplest possible arrangement, 
in perfect order ? 


TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex 
body of documents can be arranged with admirable 
simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will 
be on to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol :—‘“ The convenience of the 
: Ceres’ Writing Table is beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P.:— 
thing brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S. :—“Should be 
cere bg ee by those who value sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. :—“ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library :— 
“Very pleased with the File, *and shall be happy to 
recommend.” 


SPECTACLES. 











“Far exceeds any- 


Call and inspect the Ceres System at 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross). 

Or send for Newly Revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post-free 

*_* PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
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IMPORTANT 
~ ‘To Those about to Furnish. 


‘Estimates for Furnishing throughout with 
Specimen Interiors in Colour” is the title of the 
most charming and practical book on furnishing 
yet published. ‘The series of coloured interiors 
are specially interesting, and represent the last 
word on the tasteful Furnishing of ordinary 
rooms. -Every one who is furnishing should not 
fail to secure at once a copy of this elegant and 
most useful book from Hampton and Sons, Pall 
Mall East, who send it post-free. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francjs Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry _—— a Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Prancis William Buxton, Ei Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

Participating Life Policies (subject to fill Annual Premiums) effected before the 
dose of the current year (1899) will at the next Division of Profits (if then in 
force) receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which will be allotted to 
Policies effected in 1900. 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








Rng Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
ess, 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


COLONIAL 
HOLLESLEY BAY, 


COLLEGE, 


SUFFOLK. 


[HE 


SEASIDE. 





SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 





PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE, 





full information from the DIRECTOR at above address. 


\T. BERNARDS, NEWTON ABBOT, §. DEVON. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 





TERrEE <: 
Principals— me, a (Oxford University Final Honours in Modern 


es). 
Miss M. t. SIMPSON (Oxford University School of Modern History). 
House-Mistress—Miss SIMPS 
antes essors to Miss Hocking.) 

Assisted by a staff of trained and certificated Teachers. Preparation for all 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals. Several pupils have gained distinction, one being 
first in German in England in last year’s examination. 

French and German conversation. Physical exercise and outdoor games a 
special feature. 

Grounds include tennis court and garden. High and healthy situation pos- 
sessing the advantages of both sea and moorland air. Sanitation perfect. 

For prospectus, apply to 

Miss SIMPSON, 


care of Fraulein Bruckhaus, 


St. Bernards, Newton Abbot. 


yPonasron CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMA 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


' HE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.F. 
In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls. 

Governing Body—THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON; Principal—Miss RIGG; Mistress of Method and 
Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER;; Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women Teachers, 
together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School of over 
400 pupils. Special provision is made for instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, 
Elocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swe‘ish Drill. Students are prepared for the Ex- 
amination of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of 
Residence is provided for Students in the Training College. Terms moderate. A 
Free Studentship (Training and Residence) will be awarded to a Graduate of a 
British University in January. For conditions apply to the SECRETARY. 


W OLBOROUGH HILL SCHOOL, near NEWTON 
ABBOT.—Preparatory for Public Schools and R. Navy. Charterhouse 








WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A, 








‘Se sholarship, 1899, first on list.—Head-Master, B. T. NUNNS, B.A., Winchester and 


Cambridge. Mild but bracing climate ; situation high ; moorland air. 
spectus, &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


For pro- 





Hep poe | gad -- Nearly £5,400,000 
PAID IN 6. eee 7000, 000 
The fad iy rose Mivided ‘solely amongst the Assured. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member's 
life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sum in addition, representing a by no means insignifi- 
cant rate of interest on his payments. 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half- pound tins Schweitzer "s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkoff.” (TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

Sir ANDREW CLARKE'’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexe Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 
tapE-Mark. E. DENT and CO,, td., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


6: Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


THE 
ROYAL 
COCOA. 








Wales; 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF SCIENCE. 
The SECOND TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 16th. 
For Syllabus, apply to J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A. Secretary. 


W ABWICK f SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 

—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkuble. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent moJern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
With views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for apy afternoon 
during Term. 








V ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head- Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


ERTON COURT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
SIDCUP.—Healthy and picturesque part of Kent. Within easy reach of 
London for weekly boarders. Special attention given to English Literature, 
Oral Modern Languages, and Elementary Experimental Science. Few boarders 
only taken; individual attention.—Head- Master, J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. (Oxon.), 
1st class Honours in Classics. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60gs. downwards, will bob AWARDED by 
Examination beginning MARCH 27th, 1900. 
Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
Apply : THE BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
High-class Boarding-School for Young Ladies. Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX 
BLAKE. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17TH, 1900. Prospectuses on 
Application. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON.—WANTED, in 
JANUARY, a RESIDENT MUSIC MISTRESS to teach Piano and Class 
Singing and to act as Organist and Choir Mistress to the School Chapel. Salary 
£81, with board and laundress,—time for private study allowed.—Apply to Miss 
L AWRENCE, Roedean School, Brighton. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

WW COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P,W.D., and Onein the Traffic De- 
par tment, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply to SECRET ARY at College. 




















TNHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)— Public School Life and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navyand Army. Recent Honours :—Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, 
Oxford; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst ; 
40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the ‘Britannia’; 26th on the ‘Britannia’; 18th 
on the ‘ Britannia.” EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


PuE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A 


BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


YDE PARK.—The MISSES MANVILLE have RE- 
MOVED their SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
2 LEINSTER GARDENS. Education on very modern lines by a good staff 7 
trained and. certificated English and Foreign Mistresses. KINDERGARTEN 
CLASS for little Girls and — by an experienced Mistress, Miss Margaret Hart. 
TRANSITION CLASS for older Girls and Boys.—Prospectus on application to 
Miss Manville, Easter Term begins on January 18th. - 
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r= 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER 


[HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
Reductions made for 





Large playground ; tennis. 
languages, music, painting, and < niversity examinations. 
the daughters of nava! and military officers. 

eferences—Sir Richard Temp!e, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many others. Illustrated 


prospectus on application. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossail, and Scholar ‘Trin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


Bk FF DS, 28 Ss DO bh. 
COLCHESTER’ HOUSE SCHOOL. 








A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


ORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
JENTLEMEN.—Heaid-Mistress: Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
Extensive grounds, overlooking the sea; large hall, gymnasium,&c. DAUGHTERS 
of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. NEXT TERM JANUARY 16th, 1900.—APSLEY 
HOUSE, TORQUAY. 


INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_First- 

grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 

Professional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships, and Exhibitions. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, «&c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross, Fees from 
£60a year. Entire ‘charge of boys from India or Colonies trom £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN M.A., Pemb.Coll., Camb. 7B. H.E. MORGAN, B.A., Universi y Coll., Oxon. 
EAFIELD PREPARATORY ~ SCHOOL, - LYTH: AM, 
every modern comfort and 


LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Pubiic Schools. Indian Pupils received in . charge. 
Hundreds of references.——Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A 


ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTAN Y_HIGH- GLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal : Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 
accomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort; fine house 


in large garden ; excellent climate. 
SET TLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. NEW 
HOUSE to be OPENED in JANUARY. 


ae Ab inl 7 a ‘ + o 

UEENWOOD, EASTBCURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boardersonly.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff of 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


AT. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park),—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
upils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston ; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


1T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head- Mistress, Miss M. J. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge, 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENOESTER 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, oe Farmers, intending Colonists, &. 


H.R.H. The Por of WALES, K.c. 


DENT 
His Grace the DUKE uf RICHMOND ont GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEM 
The. Right Hon, the EARL, of Duct (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSOOTE, K.C.B.: (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. MCLELLAN, NLA., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambrtige. ° 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Oourses of Instruction, Schoiay. 

ships, Diplo apply to the PRINCIPAL. = 
NEXT SE; SSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 19900, 








OFS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and nd Mr. a and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of neariy 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, January 17th, 1900, 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 

aunum. Oandidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 

London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particuiars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, Schoo! House, Felsted, Essex. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Cla-sics, Maths., any uml Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICF. and ENGINEERING. with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the U ws &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-18), Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





\ \ 7 AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTE A: AD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head. 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound ‘and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


h..... SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 


SCHOOL giving Bs oe for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

— and Cambridge. yg Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Clos 8, 
ereford. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 


modern boarding arrangements. Excellent vew buildings cost be 














Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Q@ood playgrounds, se 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 





W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME. 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References,—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


OREIGN LANGUAGES. —A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquire: by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjectsif desired. English games. Excellent tostiionials 
and references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grane, Rugby. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. Franch,German Italian, Musi, Dr: awins, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 per ann.; Term commences with entra ceof Pupi 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louis», 


ARIS, NEUILLY, 11 RUE ST. PIERRE (near the Bois 

de Boulogne).—High-class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMPEN’s 

DAUGHTERS. Number of pupils limited; great advantages for the study of 
languages and arts ; high references. Chaperone from London at Christmas. 


N OUNT VALE, YORK.—Good modern education for 
al GIRLS in hag 2 pleasant surroundings. Smallclasses. Moderate terms. 
—Directed by sHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor, Somerville Coll., Oxford), 
and Miss C. C APTeRALL (Camb. Hons., late Assis. -Mistress, Merchant Taylors’ 
School tor Giris). 























OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F. G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHA'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest lines 

with healthy outdoor life. House beautifully situated on the shore; close to golf 
links; sanitation certified. Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teachers: 
special attention to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIE 


H. NOBLE . 
OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (under 


the Winchester Diocesan Trustees).—Administrative Trustees :—Rey, Alex. 
S. Bennett, Rev. F. E. Toyne, W. G. Hardy, Esq., M.B., T. B. Scott, Esq., M.B., 
J.C. Moberly, Esq., T. G. Rooper, Esq., M.A.,H.M. Inspector of Schools. Principal 
—Miss BROAD. Vice-Principal—Miss PAKENHAM WALSH. Five Boarding 
Houses. Swedish Gymnasium ; Laboratory and Art Studio. Games and physical 
training a special feature of the School.—For Pre: spectus, apply to theSECRET. ARY, 


on 
(CONTINENTAL | EDUCATION.—Mlle. . GLATZ, | late of 
Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School, WILL OP! N, in 
JANUARY, 1900, in connection with a “ Lycée de Jeunes Filles” in Paris, an 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES, where they will have the advan 
tages of the Lvcée Education combined with the privileges of home life under the 
personal care of Mile. Glatz. Mlle. Glatz, a Protestant Lady, diplomée of Paris 
and Switzerland, has had large experience in English life and Education. Shs 
has the highest references.—For particulars apply Mlle. GLATZ, Bincleaves, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 














J ONTREUX.— FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 

LADIES. About eight Pupils received. Good education with HOME 

Lirw. Special care given to languages. Two months in Summer spent in 

Mountains. Good references. Mrs. Somerset, 17 Brookside, Cambridge, is ready to 
give all information.— Principal, Mlle. HELENE GUENTHER. 


. . T PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 

LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS.,and for Responstons, General, 
and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highest reterences. Terms and 
list of successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

buut ior this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 


M.A. Oxon. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





QIKELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS on modern lines. Country air; large grounds for hockey, tennis, 
&c. Experienced resident mistresses; large visiting staff. Principals, Miss 
BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. References to the Archdeacon of Manchester and 
others. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 19v0. 


ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 


PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 





Feceiving Pupils. RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, Music 
and Art Teachers, Com on &e., introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 
=~14] REGENT STR 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOUIATION, 
Erd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic ‘Address, “‘Priform, London.’ 








Te lephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

rHVYPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. <= 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., b 

Experts in Old Script, poy Genealogy,&c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYIN 

undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, ¢1 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
sOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :-— 


18,555.—An Eastern Committee ask for £4 15s. 4d. to enable them to complete 
anallowance to a widow of 74. The remainder of the pension is contributed by a 
great niece, who does extra work to allow her to assist her aunt; a member of 
this Committee contributes also. 





17,123.—-£2 18s. 6d. is asked for to complete an allowance to an old cabinet- 
maker and his wife. Relations, friends,and an old employer contribute towards 
thispension. The appeal is based on the exceptionally high standard of character 
and intelligence maintained by the old couple and the inability of the sons to give 
as much help as in past years. 


17,691.—£3 19s. 6d. is needed for an old lady, aged 83. The husband was for- 
merly in the Fusiliers, and had two good conduct badges when he left the Army 
in 1852. He afterwards worked in warehouses for forty years, and saved over 
£70. When that came to an end he received an allowance from 0.0.8. Since the 
pusband’s death in 1896 this has been continued to the widow. 








18,539.—A Central Committee ask for £6 10s. to enable them to continue a 
pension to a most respectable single woman of 79. She is now past work, and her 
savings are all expended. There are no relations able to help. 





18,545.—A East-End Committee ask for £4 3s. 4d., for a widow of 72. Her 
husband was a cabman and suffered with rheumatic gout for the greater part of 
his life. He was a provident man, and for forty-five years he belonged to a sick 
club. They also saved a little money, but that is all gone. 





18,075.—The sum of £2 12s. is required to complete a pension to a man of 63. 
He has been paralysed twelve years and is quite helpless. He was formerly 
a house decorator and saved over £100. He also belonged to two clubs. His wife 
earns a little by dressmaking, but she is unable to do much as her time is so much 
taken up with waiting on her husband. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. George Meredith’s 
Poems, 1851 ; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870; Poems by “J. R.,” 1850; “ Bells and 
Pomegranates,” 8 parts; Keats’ Poems, 1817; “Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30 ; 
Lyrical Ballads, 1798; “ The Lover’s Tale,” 1833 ; Stevenson’s “ Edinburgh,” 1879 ; 
Swinburne’s “Queen Mother,” 1860; “Atalanta,” 1865. Rare Books supplied. 
State wants. —-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 
WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. Liie of Lawson 'Tait, 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vo!s., fine set, 
20s. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOLLAND BOOK Co., 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the Is—NOW READY and 

sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the published 

prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

















1899. 


XMAS, 
OOKS for PRESENTS and PRIZES.—The largest stock 


in London to select from at discount prices. Our New List of Kecent Books 
just issued will be forwarded free on receipt of address.—A. and I’. DENNY, 394 
Strand, W.C., and 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to t'me in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


MDD : 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 











r 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
I R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 


LV at his Great Rooms, 383 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, December, 29th, at half-past twelve precisely, Microscopes and Slides, 
Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses, Magic Lanterns and Slides, Cameras and 
Lenses, and other miscellaneous property. 

On view day prior, two till five, and morning of Sale. 


L-E-M-C-O. 


People have long been confused by the variety of Liebig’s 
Extracts there are for sale. They think all come from the 
Liebig Company. They do not—ONLY one kind, viz., that 
signed J. v. Liebig in blue, and certified by Justus von 
Liebig and his successors. This is the original brand—the 
brand largely advertised. To distinguish it from all 
others, it will bear from 1st January, 1900, on the top and 
bottom and back of each jar a new label, with the initials 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company—Lemco, 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 








J. v. Liebig 


in BLUE. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 











The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABiE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


9-4 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER! 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L’OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 








WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 


Special Tours. 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars. apply 18 Moorgate Street. or 29 Cockspur Street (West 


End). London. 

£9 8) CRUISE TO THE RIVIERA, VISITING 
. ~ GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
MAJORCA, VILLEFRANCHE, and MARSEILLES, 


On the S. Y.‘ ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; pesee pane, 4,000) 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
Starting December 29th. Extended Cruises to Palestine, and 











Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


Egypt, &c. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








rs 
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- Government Stamp. 


12mo, in White and Gold, price One Shilling. 


UNPAINTED 


PICTURES: 


Being Short Studies in Religious Allegory, 
By HUGH NICHOLAS BURGH. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 


Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 
DECEMBER, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS :— 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, 
M.P., and other Writers. 
AFTER THE YACHT RACE. 
By Sir T. Lipron. 
THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN IRE- 
LAND. By W. B. YEATS. 


And other Articles. 
London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 
Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued, 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY. Price 6d. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. Chaps.7-9. By L. B. Walford, 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” &c. 

KaurRI GuM. By C. Waterston. 

A First Essay IN DREAMS. By H.G. Hutchinson. 

GOLDEN SALLY. By M. E. Francis. 

SUMMER IN THE Forest. By W. H. Hudson. 

“Rust IN WHEAT.” By Thos. Cooke Trench. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and Co., London, New York, and 
Bombay. 


HOME COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY NUMBER. 
Now ready, profusely Illustrated, 1s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS :—Cowper’s Portrait—Quarterly Notes— 
Essex Ch es—-Hertfordshire Archery--Westbourne 
Green — Wickhambreux — St. Michael Bassishaw— 
Quarterly Meteorology —Chalfont St. Peter Church 
House—Dene Holes—Holy Trinity, Aldgate—Pope at 
Binfleld—Church Livings in Middlesex, 1650—George 
Eliot at Richmond—Roads and Rivers of Kent, 1755— 
Little Dunmow — Hertfordshire Charities — “ The 
National ‘Trust’ — Notes and Queries — Replies— 
Reviews. 

London: F. E. Ropinson and Co., 
20 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 














post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, «ce. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


FISHER’S 








GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





188 STRAND. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


READING-CASES FOR THE. 
“SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


any Lookseller or Newsagent, 





ee 


BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
THE JANUARY (New Year's) NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON 
IS NOW READY. ‘ 





The New Year's Number of the PALL MAL), 
MAGAZINE is full of interestir pera 
Among these am ¥ ne ork ' 
NOTABLE HOUSES IN SOUTH A 

Illustrated by photographs of —.. ft 
President Kruger, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, &¢,, &¢, * 
MILITARY HEROES AT WESTMINSTER 
A charming article, dealing with famous soldie 
whose memorials are in Westminster Abbey. es 
A TALE OF THE VELDT. 


A South African tale of the Boer treatm 
natives. saanoen 9 





Among other Articles are the following :— 
THE AMERICAN STAGE, 
By WILLIAM ARCHER, 
MOROCCO, THE IMPERIAL CITY. 
By F.G. AFLALO. 
THE TWO HUGOS. By W. E. HENLEY, 


LOTTERIES AND LUCK. 
By J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 


FROM A LONDON ATTIC. By G. 8. STREET, 





Stories are also contributed by 
Mrs. FLORA A. STEEL, GILBERT PARKER, 


H. A. VACHELL, CLARENCE ROOK, HERBERT 
FLOWERDEW, H. C. ACHESON, and others. 





The NEW YEAR’S NUMBER of the Pann Mat 
MAGAZINE is full of exquisite pictures by the leading 
artists in black and white, and has for frontispiece a 
beautiful reproduction after the picture by Holbein ; 


ANNE OF CLEVES. 





Price ONE SHILLING, 





PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, London. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASS0- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprint«! 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the ra'e 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward ihe 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly a! 
MEssrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Was! 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and $) 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrs. 
3RENTANO'S, Union Square, New Yor! 
U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Was! 
ington, D.C.; THE Scupscription NEWS 
ComPANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and 77 
Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A. ; GALIGNANT'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
HAROLD A. Wiutson Company, Ltp., 35) 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DEPO1 
Cairo and Port Said ; GORDON AND GOTCH 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West 
Australia ; PRICTOR AND COMPANY) 
Dunedin ; SIMPSON AND WILUIAMS, Chris’ 
church; H. BAILLIE AND CoMPANy, Vi7’- 
lington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland ; 
W. C. Riasy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to * John Baker,” 
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THE GREAT 
WAR JOURNAL. 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


This Week contains Fine Art Portrait of 


LORD ROBERTS; 


AND SKETCH OF HIS CAREER, 


All who wish to follow the Events of the War must file the 
LONDON LETTER, from October 6th. Send atonce a postal order 
for 7s. 6d. to the Publisher of the LONDON LETTER for three 
months’ subscription, and a copy of the 


LONDON LETTER WAR DIRECTORY, 


containing over 3,000 names of officers and nurses (with notifica- 
tion of killed and wounded and prisoners), war-ships, and regiments 
serving in South Africa, 


The LONDON LETTER contains special War Maps unobtainable 
in any other publication and covering the whole of the War area ; 
a Fine Portrait of Sir Redvers Buller, and a Sketch of his Career; 
a thoughtful Weekly Summary of the Course of the War by that 
great. strategical writer, SPENSER WILKINSON; Obituary 


Notices of Officers killed, and other essential information, 


THE LONDON LETTER, 
20 and 21 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEW STORY BY H. S. MERRIMAN. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for January contains the first instalment of a NEW SERIAL 
STORY 4, H. S. MERRIMAN, Author of “* THE SOWERS,” 
‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” Sc. entitled— 


“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” 
AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


By the Bishop |; Sik CHARLES NAPIER: 
Stephen Gwynn. 
THE DIRE PERIL OF SERGEANT SELLS. 





a Study. By 
of London. 

NaTAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broome. 

A CRIMEAN MINIATURE. By Miss Mary Gaunt. 

Lucy. By Mrs. Fuller Maitland. | HUMocRsS OF IRtsu LIFE. 

A Boer INTERIOR. By Freiheer von| A NEWSPAPER Stor Gap. 
Elft. | G. Henham. 

SIGNS AND SkEasons. By the Rev. | THR WAyYs OF A MILITARY HOspITAaL. 
John M. Bacon. CONFERENCES ON Books AND MEN. — 

THEGREY WoLr. By J. A. T. Lloyd. | X. By Urbanus sylvan. 


At all Booksellers and Newsagents’. Price One Shilling. 





By Ernest 


SMITH, ELDER, me CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


London : 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 18th. 


1 vol. 8vo, with many Illustrations, £1 1s. net. 


FASTI ETONENSES: 


of Celebrated Etonians. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Of Eton College. 





Eton: RK. INGALTON DRAKE. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


pre DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNSED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ee a £35,000,000. 








To enswre insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


LONDON LETTER. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vols. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 
year, 


Svo, 36s. net. 


“One of the best biographies published for many a 





ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP 


OF LINCOLN: a Contribution to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual 
History of the Thirteenth Century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEV ENSON, 
M.P. 8yo, 10s, net. 
ATHEN £UM.—* A book which is certainly a valuable addition to our bio- 
graphical hcerature....Mr. Stevenson has presented the results of his investiga- 
tions clearly and intelligently, and has kept clear of all partiality.” 








NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM : 


History. By GoLpWIN situ, D.C.L., 
2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.- We receive his two volumes of continuous ané 
accurate survey as the outcome of a learned leisure and ample authority....Mt- 
Goldwin Smith writes strong and nervous English, and he marshals his facts with 
scrupulous care.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, 


And other Literary Estimates. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, 


Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


a Political 


Author of “ The United States,” &c. 








SPEAKER.—* Worthy in every way of a humane and sagacious critic, who has 
crossed swords with some of the most powerful writers in the last two generations.” 





ee BY LORD ROBERTS. : 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


Frou. Subaltern to Commander-in- gs ae Field-Marshal the Right Hon. 
Lord ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V.C. . GC.B. Containing 44 “Tllustra- 
tions and Plans, Thirtieth and © he: iper B ‘Hdtow Extra Crown 8yo, 10s. net. 


READINGS on the PURGATORIO 


OF DANTE, chiefly based on the “Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola.” 
By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A., Accademico Corrispondente 
della Crusca and Cavaliere di St. Maurizio e Lazzaro in Italy. With an 
Introduction by the late Very Rev. DEAN CuuRCH. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 


READINGS ON THE “INFERNO ” 


OF DANTE, chiefly based on the “Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola.” 
By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. E DWARD Moory¥, D.D., Hon. D. Litt. In2 vols. Crown 8vo, 30s. 


TWo NEW SERTALS COMMENCE IN THE JANU ARY NU MBER OF 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. CONTENTS. 
. ANruony’s ForTUNE. By Arthur; 6. AMONG CHINESE MONASTERIES. 
Beckford. Chaps. 1-4. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 








~ 


®, THE BATTLE OF MEEANEE. By T.| 7- A LETTER FROM THE CounTRY. 
Rice Holmes. 8. bi = ~ THE NIGHT. By John 
eo ¢ “~wcAN'e ' s1> M. bacon, 
3. STEVENGON'S LETTERS. 9. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Stephen 
4, CONTINENTAL FICURE-SKATING. By Gwynn. 
George Wool. 10. THE CAMPAIGN OF Dovat. By 
5. Tuk Brizzanp. By Ernest G. | Captain “Chaps (Royal Irish 
| busi ities *). haps. 1-3. 


Henham, 





TEMPLE BAR. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS ror JANUARY. 
OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS, entitied 
THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 


PHILOSOPHER.” 7. THE MEpDIcr WoMAN. 


2. A CALCULATING “ 

3. THe MARRYING OF KAT. & SIR ANTHONY VAN Dyck. 

4. THe PortTRY OF WINDMILLS, 9. THAT AMAZING MIDDy. 

5. THE ESCAPADES OF A DRUMMER-}| 10. ON THE BANKS OF TIE DOVE. 
hoy. 11. My JAPANESE FRIENDS. 


12. THE BATH CoMEDY. By AGNES & 
EGERTON CASTLE. Scenes 7-11. 


“THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The JANUARY Number contains :-- 

IN THE Matrer OF ONE Compass. By Rudyard Kipling. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, Opening of the War—Marston Moor. By the Right 

Hon. John Morley, M.P. ae 

CHRIST WALKING ON THE Ska. (The Century's Series of American Artists.) 

By C.C. Coleman. Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf. 

CHILDLEss. By Stephen Phillips. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 

The JANUARY Number contains :— 
THE LITTLE BOY AND THE ELEPHANT. Story. By Gustavus Frankenstein. 
THE DOUBTFUL MEMBER. A long story, complete in this number By Mary E. 


Bradley. é 
A CHurRIstTMAS BaG. Story. By Caroline Benedict Burrell. 
LADY BLUNDERPIN’S FAMILY CoacH. Verse and Game. By M. K, Jessop. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


6. A WoMAN’s TOTRIN THE SELURWE 
GOLD DisTRicr. 











Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London. 
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CED 


SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S LIST. MESSRS. BELL’S GIFT-BOOKS 


SIR ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES, 
Notice.—A SECOND EDITION of 
Sir ALGERNON WEST’S 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE, 





Small folio, £5 5s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832-1886, DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an 


is now ready. In 2 vols., with Portraits 


Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. By H.O. MARILLIER. With 30 
Photogravure Plates printed on Japanese vellum and about 200 other Illustra. 
tions. The binding designed by Laurence Housman. 





and Sketches, cemy 8vo, 217s. 


SPECTATOR.—“In laying down the book our first thought is what an enviable 
life, our second will be what a delightful character that life reveals.... Whether by 


LIBRARY EDITION, tmperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


effort or grace, the writer of this book reveals a genius for making friends, even FRENCH Pp AIN TERS OF THE 


of bis readers.” 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 12 Photogravure Plates 
and 64 Half-tone Illustrations; containing a number of Pictures never 
before reproduced. Limited Large-Paper Edition, fcap. folio, with extra 
Illustrations, and the Plates on India paper, £2 2s. net. 





By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. With an Introduction by GEORG 
BRANDES. In 2 vols., with 2 Portraits of the Author. Large 


crown 5Svo, 21s. 


Small colombier 8vo, £2 2s. net.—-THE 


BOOK MAN.—“It is impossibie to say too much in praise of these two volumes. PRE ° RAPHAELITE PAINTERS ° 


Kropotkin has written a fascinating book, and one of the most remarkable auto- 
hiographies of the age.” 





their Associates and Successors. By PERCY H. BATE. With 7 P) , 
Plates and 84 other Illustrations. hotogravure 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Small colombler 8vo, 25s. net. 


NOW READY .—In } vaainlles, Topographical Views, &€16 | REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
*,* Also the FOURTH EDITION in Cheaper Form, with Illustrations, 
crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


HIS WORK. By MALCOLM BELL. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other 
Illustrations, The binding designed by the late Gleeson White. 





Small colombler 8vo, 25s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “HAWORTH” EDITIONOF THE | FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


LIFE and WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE 


NOW READY.—With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, és. 


VILLETTE. By Cuartorre Bronté. With a Preface 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never 
before have the nté Sisters been so accurately placed, so delicately differentiated 
alike from one ! raft.” 














iher and from others of t! craft. 
*,* Further Volumes will be Issued at Monthly Intervals. 
Prospectus on application. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LAST VOLUME BUT TWO. 
NOW READY.—Royal 8vo, 15s. vet in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 


VOL. LXI (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. NoTr.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of 
National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 
*,* Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885,and a Volume has been issued 
every three months since that date. A further Volume will be published on 
April 1st and July Ist, 1900. The latter volume will complete the work. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT WORK. 


RsdE © AB rr a 
LAND SAVED EUROPE 
the Story of the Great War (1793-1815). To be completed in 
4 vols. crown Svo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
Vol. Il, THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 

Vol. I., FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT 
waz published on November ith. And the remaining Volumes will be issued at 
short intervals. 

PUNCH.—“ Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen and illumines as with torch- 
light the field on which opened Pitt’s long struggle with Napoleon.” 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF 


ACTIVE CAREERS. Edited by E.H. Prrtcarrn. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The volume includes Essays by representative men of various professions, and 
each calling has been dealt with by an expert writing with full knowledge of his 
subject. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—*Of quite exceptional interest....The reader will find 
that this volume abounds in varied interest and candid revelation.” 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUE- 
VILLE (ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED Cocx. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LITERATURE.—* Mrs. Alfred Cock has produced probably as good a portrait 
as is now possible of this great Seventeenth Century French lady.” 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays 


of a Literary Veteran. By the late JAMES PayN. With a Portrait, and a 
Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIME+.—* The selection has been judiciously made. His many friends will 
seem to hear in ‘The Backwater of Life; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran ’ the 
last echoes of the familiar voice.” 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 


some time Captain of the 39th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER 


GEORGE SrcrRT. With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, lés. 
YORKSHIRE POST.—* The life is extremely interesting. It is one more re- 
minder of the wealth of capacity, little Known often to the world at large, and 


barely recognise! by the Government, which went to the building up ot our 
Australian Colonies.” 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ THE DEAR IRISH GIRL.” 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, crowi 8vo, 6s. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WAY OF A MAID,” “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” &c. 
SPEOTATOR.—* We confidently predict a success for ‘She Walks in Beauty, 
arterial reader will say, ‘What a silly book,’ but will not lay it down until it is 
=| ed.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


P.R.A.: an Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST RAYS. With 12 Photo- 
gravures and 82 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 





Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


|'WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 


Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A.,F.8.4. With 
60 Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 





Smail colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his 


Life and Works. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure and Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 





Demy 4to, 21s. net. 


RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON, 


on the Be 1ks of the Thames and fn the Suburbs South of the River. Drawn 
in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduction and Descriptive Letter- 
press by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. The Edition is limited to 280 copies, of 
which 250 are for sale. 





SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR J. H. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: 


his Art and Influence. By A. LyS BALDRyY. Illustrated with 89 Repro- 
ductions in Halt-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. 





SIXTH EDITION, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE- JONES, 


Bart.: a Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised and brought up to date, with 100 Illustrations, many of them 
not hitherto included. 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record and 


Review. By CHARLES H1sTT. With 74 Illustrations. Binding designed by 
Gordon Craig. 





Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER IM- 


PERSONATIONS: an ee By CHARLES HiaTT. With 32 [lus- 
trations reproduced from Photographs, and Binding designed by Gordon Craig. 





BELL'S HANDBOOKS OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
With 40 Lilustrations fn each Volume and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, 5s. net; leather, 7s. net, 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By Grorce C. WILLIAMsoy. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By HELEN GuINNEss. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Mavup Ogvttwe.u. 


Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Gardem 
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“PUNCH. 





A SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





With the First Number in the New Year (January 8rd, 1900) and 
afterwards, an additional 8 pages will be given, making each Weekly 
Number to consist of 24 pages instead of 16 as hitherto, and to be 
issued at the usual price of THREEPENCE. 





“URBI ET ORBI.” 


To all whom it may concern, and there is no one on this habitable globe whom this 
matter does mot concern, these presents :— 

On and after the first week of the New Year, with the number to be dated January 
3rd, 1900, Mr. Punch will give, then and thenceforward, four-and-twenty pages, all told, at 
the old establiched price of Threepence, in which every week will be comprised the special 
feature of the new issue, a story complete in one number, or, “to be continued in our 
next” and in our next after that, as the case may be, by writers already eminent, or 
whose title to eminence it would be hazardous to question after their appearance among 
the “Extra Pages” in the distinguished service of Mr. Punch. Be it remembered that 
WittiAmM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY gave to the world some of his best and freshest story- 
writing in Punch, as did also Douctas JrRROLD with the famous “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures.” To these succeeded a series of papers by GitBertT Axspotrt ABEcKETT, and 
another series by SuirLey Brooks, both of which achieved instant popularity; and in 
Mr. Punch's pages, not a few notable “serials” have since appeared. “Punch” is a 
Periodical with a Past,—a brilliant Past,—and with, we are fairly entitled to hope, as 
brilliant a Future. For the Present, suffice it then to say that in the first number for the 
New Year, 1900, J/rv. Punch leads off with a story entitled :— 


2 


THe Dé&sut or BrimpasHi Joyce, 


written by Dr. Conan Doy Le, a name which, with the prefix of “ Dicky” and the signature 
of the ‘“ Dicky Bird,” recalls some of the most popular among our earliest productions ; 


. for who is there that does not remember, or who has not heard of the immortal “ Mr. 


Pips his Diary” as illustrated by Ricwarp Doy.e, to whose marvellous fancy the world 
is indebted for that perennial masterpiece of fairy-like fancy, the Frontispiece of Punch ? 
With what more auspicious omen for the future than that of the name of Doyte taking 
the lead among our story-writers, could we start upon our New Departure? 


And so to all, in token of universal Good Fellowship, we give the Heartiest 


Christmas Greeting. PUGH. 





*.* The First Number of the enlarged issue of “ Punch” will be 
on sale at all the Railway Bookstalls and at all the 
Newsagents throughout the country on Wednesday, 
January 3rd, 1900, 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 





Lonpon: “PUNCH” Orrice, 85 FLezeT Street, E.C. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


From Mr. Murray’s Inst. 





POINT AND PILLOW LACE: 


a Short Account of the Various Kinds, Ancient 


and Modern, and Howto Recognise Them. By A. M.S. With Photogravure Frontispiece, and more than 40 other Facsimile Illustrations of Specimens 


of Lace, 4to, 10s. 6d. 


“ Altogether a better handbook of lace certainly has not been, and we think could not be, written, and those who collect lace will find in ‘A.M. S.'s5° boox 


most valuable help in naming and dating these specimens.”—Guardian. 


aa 


LITTLE FOLK OF MANY LANDS: an Account of Pickaninnies 


Papooses, Bambinos, and other Bairns, chiefly from Personal Observation. 


Players in the East,” &c. With many Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 
“4 book in which all mothers, and most women, will delight.”—Globe. 


’ 


By (Mrs.) LOUISE JORDAN MILN, Author of “When we were Stroll 


“The very entertaining work of a nomadic mother who has surveyed childhood from the Tropics to the Pole.”— Times. 





“THE EDITION OF BYRON.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


“THE DEFINITIVE EDITION."—Times, 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New Text Collated from the 


Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with many hitherto Unpublished Additions. This will be the most complete Evition of Lord 
Byron's Works, as no other Editors have had access to the Original MSS. With Portraits and Illustrations, to be completed in 12 vols., crown 8yo, 6s, each. 


POETRY. 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
Vol. IL—THE EARLY POFMS. Vol. II.—TuF Graoun, BRIDE OF ABY- 
Vol. IL—CHILDE HAROLD. [Justout. DOS, CORSAIR, &C. [Jn the press. 


LETTERS. 
Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO. 
Vol. I.—1788 To 1811. Vol. III.—1814 To 1816, 
Vol. I1.—1811 To 1814, Vol. IV.—1816 To 1820. 


[Just out, 
Un the Press, 





THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER: 


Five Years’ Experiences and Adventures in Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Chitral, and 
the Eastern Hindu-Kush. By Colonel ALGERNON DURAND, C.B., C.LE., 
British Agent at Gilgit, 1889-1894 ; Military Secretary to the Viceroy of India, 
1894-1899. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 
“T have read many books about frontier geography, history, and policy, but 
none that has given me more pleasure than this."—Morning Post. 


THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND 


BEYOND: an Account of Journeys in Central and Western China, 
especially in the Province of Sze-Chuan and among the Man-tze of the 
Somo Territory. By Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird), F.R.G.S. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Mrs. Bishop is to be congratulated upon the lucidity with which she has placed 
the results of her journey before her readers, who will rise from a perusal of her 
pages with an added interest in, and a clearer conception of, the great region in 
which we trust to see British enterprise take a fresh departure, when South 
Africa ceases to hold the field." Times. 


A GLIMPSE AT GUATEMALA, 
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